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Characters 

JULIE CARLIN, a high school girl 

Mrs. CARLIN 

Mr. Carin 

RonniE Monanan, a high school boy 

Mrs. MonaHAN 

Mr. MonaHAN 

A Guost . 

Time: Seven o’clock on an October eve- 
ning. 

Serrine: The back yard of the Carlin 
home. 

At Ruse: The Carlin family wash is still 
hanging on the line, a sheet occupying 
the center space. Mrs. Carin 
speaks to JULIE off stage right. 

Mrs. Carin: How many times have I 
told you to get those clothes in off 
the line? 

JuuiE: I’m sorry, Mother. I forgot. 

Mrs. Carin: Forgot! Forgot! That’s 

all I hear. If you’d stop daydream- 

ing about that Monahan boy, you’d 
remember the things you’re sup- 
posed to remember. Now hurry up 














The Haunted Clothesline 


by Helen Louise Miller 


with those clothes. They shouldn’t 
be out after sundown. 


Jute: O.K., Mother, I will. (Jum 


enters carrying a wash basket.) Oh 
dear! Mother blames everything on 
poor Ronnie! Even the wash! 
(Looking at wash) My goodness! 
How different the clothes look in the 
moonlight! Dad’s underwear and 
pajamas look positively spooky! 
They give me the creeps, sort of! 
(There is a long, low whistle, then a 
drawn out “‘yoo-hoo!’’ Nervously) Is 
that you, Ronnie? 

RonniE (Entering left): Who else? 
Hi-ya, Dreamboat? How’s tricks 
for the party tonight? 

JuLiEe: Oh, Ronnie, you shouldn’t have 
come here! What if Mother should 
see you? And Dad’s likely to be out 
here any minute! 

Ronnie: Over the fence is out, Chum, 

and I don’t have these long legs for 

nothing. Come on, tell me what’s 
cookin’ for tonight. Is it a date? 





JuuiE: Oh, Ronnie! It’s no use. They 
won’t let me go! 

Ronnie: Did you ask them? 

Juuie: No, no, I didn’t. I just didn’t 
have the nerve! 

RonnizE: Oh, what’s the matter with 
you anyhow? Afraid to ask to go to 
a Halloween party! 

JuLie: It’s not that, Ronnie! It’s 
you! You know how my parents feel 
about your whole family, and for 
that matter, you know how your 
parents feel about our whole family! 

Ronnie: And how! 

JULIE: It’s easy for you to talk. You 
can get dressed and leave for the 
party without even mentioning the 
name of your date! But it’s differ- 
ent with a girl. I can’t get out of the 
house unless Mother knows who my 
date is! Besides, I hate this sneaking 
around. 

Ronnie: So what? What can we do 
about it? Are we going to give each 
other the air just because our par- 
ents have a mad on? You just don’t 
want to go to this Halloween party. 

Jue: Oh, Ronnie, how can you say 
that? I do want to go! More than 
anything! And I want to go with 
you! But I don’t know how to 
manage it! (During these speeches 
the clothesline has begun to sway 
back and forth.) 

Ronnie: Aw gee! Why do our parents 
have to be so stubborn! There must 
be some way we could get them to 
make up! 

Juxie: Well, there isn’t! You should 
have heard what my dad called 
your dad just last night! And 
Mother hasn’t any time for your 
mother at all. She says. . . . Oh, well, 


what’s the use? Whatever she says, 
it’s probably not as bad as what 
your mother says about her! Even 
our cook is sore at your cook! 

Ronntg: Yeah, I know. How did we 
ever get into such a mess of feudin’ 
and fightin’! I don’t believe either 
side knows what the fight’s about! 
That’s what makes it so silly! 

JuLiE: Well, come on. Help me take 
down the wash. Maybe we can 
think of something. 

Ronnie: Say! Do you notice how 
these clothes are moving on the line? 

Juuie: It’s the wind! 

Ronnie: What wind? 
breath of air stirring. 

JuLie: That’s queer! Ronnie! Look! 
Quick! Look! (Pointing to empty 
space on clothesline) My blouse and 
skirt! They’re gone! 

Ronnie: Oh, for Pete’s sake! I thought 
it was something serious!. 

Jute: It is serious! That was my 
good blouse, and my best skirt! 
Ronnie, there’s something funny 
about this! I’m half scared. 

Ronnie: Now there you said a mouth- 


There isn’t a 


ful! Scared is right! You’re the 
scaredest girl I ever saw! You’re 
scared of your mother, you're 


scared of your dad, you’re scared of 
my whole family, and now you’re 
scared of this washline! Come on, 
let’s get these clothes down so you 
can run in the house and hide! 
(On this speech, RONNIE takes down 
the center sheet revealing the figure of a 
ghost behind it. The GHost is wear- 
ing a Shakespearean costume, but is 
in the act of putting on a man’s shirt. 
The shirt is unbuttoned. Over his 
arm, the Guost carries JULIE’S 
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missing blouse and skirt. At the sight 
of him JuLie screams and runs to 
Ronnie for protection.) 

JuLiE: Ronnie! Ronnie! It’s a ghost! 
Save me! Save me! 

Ronnie (His teeth chattering with 
fright): Who-who-whoever you are, 
get out of here and fast! 

GuHostT: 

Thy pardon! Gentle lady! Fear me 
not! 

No harm to thee nor to this youth 
is meant! 

Ronnie: Cut out the fancy talk and 
beat it! (Taking a step toward him) 
Jute: No, Ronnie, no! Don’t go near 

him! 

GHOST: 

’Twere best you keep your distance, 
gentle sir, 
I do protest I would not injure thee! 

Ronnie: I don’t get it! You talk like 
something out of a book! 

Jutie: Who are you? Tell us who you 
are, or we'll call the police. 

Ronnie: Yeah, what’s your name? ~ 

GuHostT: 

“What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet!’’ 

JuuiE: You can’t fool me! I know that 
line! That’s from Romeo and Juliet. 
We read it in English class! Now I 
know you! You’re an actor! 

Ronnie: But even an actor wouldn’t 
be running around on Halloween 
stealing clothes off people’s wash- 
lines! 

Guost: 

Thou wretched boy that callest me 
a thief! 


Pray hold thy tongue or I will have 
thy blood! 

JULIE: But you are a thief! That’s my 
father’s shirt you’re wearing. 

Guost: Thou dost me wrong! It came 
from yonder line. (Points in the di- 
rection of next door) 

Ronnie: Then it’s my old man’s shirt 
you’re wearing! 

Jute: But that’s my skirt and blouse 
you’re holding. It’s bad enough for 
you to take a man’s shirt, but what 
would you want with a girl’s 
clothes? 

GuHostT: 

Not for myself, sweet fool, but for 
my love, 

Whose beauty puts the sun and 
stars to shame, 

I take these paltry rags! 

Jute: “Paltry rags!” Well, I like 
that! That’s my very best blouse 
and brand new skirt! Who are you 
anyhow? And who is this love of 
yours that you have to be stealing 
clothes off a clothesline? 

GuostT: 

Hast never heard the tale the poet 
told 

Of Fair Verona and a star-crossed 
pair 

Of lovers, who did lose their love in 
death, 

And with their death did bury 
parents’ strife? 

Ronnirz: What’s this guy talking 
about, Julie? 

Jute: As near as I can make out, he’s 
talking about Romeo and Juliet. 
They lived in Verona and Shakes- 
peare called them a pair of star- 
crossed lovers! Oh, Ronnie, do you 
suppose... 








Ronnie: Do I suppose what? This guy 
is a thief, and I’m gonna turn him in! 

Jute: No, no! Wait a minute. Let 
me talk to him. Fair Sir, good 
gentleman, in faith I know not who 
you are! Oh, gosh! I can’t talk that 
Shakespearean lingo. But maybe 
you can understand me if I just talk 
plain American. Is it true, are you 
really the famous Romeo? 

Guost: My only fault’s that I’m a 
Montague! 

RonnrE: What’s he mean, he’s a 
Montague? What’s that? 

Jute: Oh, Ronnie, what makes you so 
dumb? Why didn’t you ever take a 
course in Shakespeare? Montague is 
his last name. Romeo Montague. 
That’s his name just like yours is 
Ronald Monahan! Why .. . isn’t 
that funny? Ronald Monahan! 
Romeo Montague! They’re really 
very much alike. 

Ronnie: So what? 
mean? 

Jue: And my name too. Julie Carlin! 
That’s not too much different from 
Julie Capulet. At least we have the 
same initials. 

Ronnie: Say, what are you trying to 
do? Establish some sort of kinship 
with this guy? 

Juuie: No... not exactly ...only... 
well, don’t you see, Ronnie, we do 
have a lot in common. The Monta- 
gues and the Capulets hated each 
other even worse than the Monahans 
and the Carlins! That’s why poor 
Romeo and Juliet never had any fun 
and why their lives ended in tragedy. 
I feel sorry for them. 

Ronnie: Yeah, but why is he stealing 
our clothes? 


What does that 








Gost: 
Methinks yon lad a doltish sort of 
boy... 
But I will take the patience to ex- 
plain. 
My Lady Juliet, for that’s her name. 
Has ever had a lady’s love of 


clothes... 

And now for some four centuries or 
more 

Hast worn the selfsame moldy, 
bloody shroud 


She wore when she did stab herself 
to death. 

I think it meet she have a gown to 
wear 

More like the ladies of the present 
day. 

Ronnie: Well, I’ll be jiggered! So 
you’re out robbing the clothesline to 
get your Juliet a new dress. And 
while you’re at it, you took Pop’s 
shirt for yourself! 

Guost: My doublet is a trifle soiled, 
you know! 

Jute: I just can’t believe it! It can’t 
be true that Romeo, Shakespeare’s 
immortal Romeo, is standing in our 
back yard in Mr. Monahan’s shirt! 

Guost: 

’Tis only one full night in all the year 
That spirits walk abroad and show 
themselves. 

Ronnie: Of course, stupid, it’s Hal- 
loween. But look here, even if you 
are Romeo, you have no right to be 
snitching things off clotheslines. 
You could be arrested and put in 
jail. 

Guost: 

Have pity, gentle sir and lady fair. . . 
My love and I had precious little 


joy. 














We never had a chance to dance and 
sing, 

Or go to frolics on an autumn eve... 

But just this night, this one and only 
night, 

The spirits have a frolic of their own. 

My Juliet would go, and she must be 

More fair, more sweet, more lovely 
than the rest. 

Jute: Oh, Romeo, I think you’re 
sweet. Of course, Juliet wants a new 
dress to wear to the party. Keep my 
blouse and skirt and give them to 
her — with my love. 

Ronnie: And keep Pop’s shirt. He'll 
think it blew off the clothesline or 
was stolen by Halloween jokers. 

Jutre: Go to your party and have fun. 
Ronnie and I know what you’ve 
been through. Our parents are 
Montagues and Capulets only on a 
smaller scale. 

GuostT: 

I thank thee, gentle lady; fare-thee- 
well, 

As for thy parents’ long and bitter 
strife, 

Accept a spirit’s word; It all will end 
Before another day is come to life! 
Ronnie: Now you're talking like a 
wild man! Our parents haven’t 
spoken for five years. They won’t 
even get together and talk things 

over. 

Jute: Yes, I’ve often thought, if 
they’d just sit down together for an 
hour and thrash the whole thing out, 
maybe they’d make up. 


GuHostT: 
Now heed my words. I bid you mark 
me well. 
Thy parents’ long and bitter ugly 
strife... 
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Will end before the morrow comes 
to life. 

JuLiE: Oh, Romeo, if that could only 
happen. - 

Ronnte: Gee, that would be swell. 

Jute: Do you really promise? Cross 
your heart and hope to... 

Ronnie: Don’t say “hope to die,” 
Julie. It’s too late for that. 

Juuie: But do you swear, honest and 
truly? 

GuHostT: 

“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I 
swear, 

That tips with silver all these fruit 
tree tops...” 

JuiiE: No, no. Not even your lovely 
Juliet would let you swear by the 
moon. Remember, she said, “O 
swear not by the moon, th’ incon- 
stant moon...” Swear by some- 
thing else, something more sure and 
solid. 

GuostT: 

So be it! Mark thee well, my gentle 
pair, 

I swear by this, this lengthy line of 
rope 

To give you children courage and 
fresh hope. 

Whoever touches this enchanted line 

Must hold it fast, till every trace 
and sign 

Of hatred leaves his mortal mind 
and heart. 

And only then can he at last depart. 

(There is a rolling and crashing of 

drums, or sheet of metal; the lights 

blink out, and when they come on 

again, JULIE and Ronnies are alone.) 

Junie: Ronnie, Ronnie, what hap- 
pened? 

Ronnis: Gosh! I don’t know. I feel as 








if I was struck by lightning. 

JuLie: Do you suppose it’s true? 

Ronnie: You got me, sister. I don’t 
know if we’re crazy or not. 

Jute: But he was here. My blouse and 
skirt are still gone. 

Mrs. Car.in (Off stage): Julie! Julie! 
What’s keeping you out there so 
long? Julie! Julie! Answer me! 

Ronnie: Gee! I’d better beat it! 

JuLIE: No, stay where you are! 

Ronnie: Gosh! What’s happened to 
you all of a sudden? How did you 
get so brave? 

Mrs. Carin (Entering): Julie, Julie, 
where are you? 

Jute: Here I am, Mother. 

Mrs. Carin: Well, for mercy’s sake! 
You’ve not taken one piece off that 
line! What’s wrong with you? 

Ronnie (Politely): Good evening, Mrs. 
Carlin! 

Mrs. Carin: Ronnie Monahan! The 
very idea! So that’s what you’re up 
to, Julie Carlin! Sneaking around 
with this good-for-nothing boy the 
minute my back is turned! 

Ronnie: She wasn’t sneaking, honest, 
Mrs. Carlin. She didn’t know I was 
coming. 

Mrs. Carin: I'll talk to her later, 
young man. All I want now is for 
you to get out of this yard before I 
call Mr. Carlin. 

Ronnie: Very well, Mrs. Carlin, I’ll 
go. But first (Moving toward clothes- 
line) can’t I help you take down 
these clothes? 

Mrs. Carin: Don’t you touch those 
clothes, Ronnie Monahan! I can 
take them down myself. (As she 
tries to push. RONNIE’s hand away 
from the clothes, her own hand touches 


the clotheslines. 
a prisoner.) 

Ronnieé: O.K., I only wanted to be 
helpful. 

Mrs. Car.in: Well, I don’t need your 
help. (Tugging at her hand) Well, 
my goodness, what seems to be 
wrong here? Julie, Julie! Help me! 
Something’s come over me. I can’t 
let go of this clothesline. 

JuLIE: Can’t you honestly, Mother? 

Mrs. Car.in: No, I can’t. I honestly 
can’t. I’m not fooling, Julie. I can’t 
get my arm down. Help me. 

Juure (Jo Ronnie): Then it worked. 

Mrs. Carin: What is this? A trick? 
What have you two youngsters been 
up to? Ronnie Monahan, what have 
you done to this clothesline? 

Ronnie: Not a thing, Mrs. Carlin, 
honest. 

Mrs. Carin: I don’t believe you. It 
would be just like a Monahan to do 
a mean trick like this. 

Jute: Oh, Mother, you blame the 
Monahans for everything! Some- 
times I think you even blame them 
for the weather. 

Mrs. Carin: You keep quiet. You’re 
always siding against your own 
people. Go call your father. 

Jute: But, Mother, Father won’t be 
able to help you. He'll just get 
caught himself. 

Mrs. Carin: Don’t stand there talk- 
ing nonsense, go call your father. 

JuLIE: Please, Mother. I could show 
you how to get loose if you’d only 
let me. 

Mrs. Carin: Julie Carlin, if you say 
one more word I'll... I'll. . . (Starts 
to call) Lester! Lester! Help! Help! 

RonniE: This is going to be good. 


She is immediately 














Maybe I should get my mother and 
dad over here. 

Mr. Carin (Entering): What’s going 
on out here, Julie? Where’s your 
mother? 

JULIE: She’s caught in the clothesline, 
Dad. 

Mr. Carin: Caught in the clothesline? 
Don’t be silly. How could anybody 
be caught in a clothesline? 

Ronnie: You'll find out, Mr. Carlin. 

Mr. Caruin: Why, you young puppy, 
I'll break your neck. Get out of 
here before I forget myself. 

Ronnie: I was just leaving, sir. 
Honest. 

Mrs. Caruin: Oh, Lester, don’t argue 
with him. Come and help me. 

Mr. Carin: Why, Mamie? What’s 
wrong with you? Why are you 
hanging on to that clothesline like 
grim death? 

Mrs. CaruIn: Because I can’t let go, 
that’s why. Do you think I’d be 
hanging on to it if I could get loose? 
Help me. 

Jute: You better not, Dad, or you’ll 
get strung up too. 

Mr. Caruin: What kind of fool talk is 
that? Of course, I’ll help you, 
Mamie. Just relax, now, and I'll 
loosen your fingers. You must have 
gotten a cramp... . There... that’s 
the girl. Easy does it. (He tries to 
loosen his wife’s hand from the line.) 
Why, what’s this? Good night! I 
can’t move my hand! Mamie, I 
can’t let go. 

Mrs. Carin (Starting to cry): Neither 
can I. Oh, Lester, what will we do? 
What will we do? 

Mr. Caruin: Now, now! Mustn’t get 
excited. Relax! Relax! 


Mrs. Carin: Stop telling me to relax! 
How could anybody relax hanging 
on a clothesline? 

Mr. Caruin: Julie will help us. 

Mrs. Carin: You can’t count on 
Julie. She and that wretched boy 
have played some sort of trick on 
us. : 

Mr. Caruin: If I thought that... 
why...I’d...I’d...Idon’t know 
what I’d do. 

Mrs. Car.in: You’ve got to think of a 
way to get loose. 

Jute: I know a way you can get loose 
but you won’t listen to me. Ronnie 
andI... 

Mr. Carin: Don’t mention that 
Monahan boy’s name. Get him out 
of this yard, do you hear? This is 
probably all his fault. 

JuLiE: Oh, Dad, it isn’t Ronnie’s fault. 
It’s nobody’s fault, unless it’s your 
own fault and Mother’s. 

Ronnie: Or maybe my dad and 
mother’s. They’re in on this too, 
you know. 

Mr. Caruin: If you’re to blame for 
this, boy, they’ll be in on it good 
and proper till I get through with 
you. 

Mr. Monanan (Off stage): Ronnie, 
Ronnie! Where are you? 

Ronnie: I’m over here, Pop. 

Mr. Monanwan: Where? 

Ronnie: In Carlins’ back yard! 

Mr. Monanwan: Well, I’ll be a four- 
footed rattlesnake! You get back 
here before I count five, or I’ll 
wallop the daylights out of you. 

RonniE: Sorry, Pop. I can’t come just 
now. I’m busy. Maybe you'd better 
come over. There’s something you 
should see over here. 








Mr. Carin: I’m warning you, Mona- 
han, stay out of my yard. 
Ronnie: Better come over, 
You’re missing something. 
Mr. Monawan: And you’re missing 
something, but not for long. Molly, 

bring me my razor strap. 

Mrs. Monanan: Now, now, Patrick, 
don’t excite yourself. It’s bad for 
your blood pressure. 

Mr. Monanan: Blood pressure be 
hanged. That boy of ours is in 
Carlin’s back yard, and I’m going 
over there. 

Mrs. Monanan: Now, now, Patrick, 
don’t do anything hasty. 

Mr. CartIin: Julie, help me get loose 
from this thing before that man sets 
foot in my yard. 

Juiie: There’s nothing I can do, Dad. 
You have to do it yourself. 

Mrs. Carin: Oh, Julie, you wicked 
girl. It’s associating with that 
Ronnie! 

Mr. Monanan (Entering in time to 
hear Mrs. Caruin’s line): I'll thank 
you to keep quiet about Ronnie, 
Mrs. Carlin. I can take care of him 
myself. Ronnie march yourself 
home at once, or it will be the worse 
for you. 

Ronnie: But look, Pop, look! Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlin are caught in their 
clothesline. They can’t get loose. 

Mr. Monanan: And what am I sup- 
posed to do, cut them down? 

Ronnie: I just thought maybe you’d 
think of a way to set them free. 

Mr. Monanan: Let them free them- 
selves the best way they can. What’s 
the matter with them anyway? 
Getting caught in a clothesline? 
Why, a child could get loose! 


Pop. 


Mr. Car.in: I'd like to see you try it. 

Mr. Monanwan: Why, there’s nothing 
to it. Anybody but a Carlin would 
be loose long ago. Just drop your 
hands. 

Mr. Caruin: Ha! Hear the man talk, 
Mamie. 

Mrs. Carin: Oh, stop bickering, 
Lester. Maybe if you were nicer to 
him, he’d help us. 

Mr. Caruin: I’d stay up here forever, 
rather than be nice to that fathead! 

Mr. Monanan: A fathead, am I? 
(Shaking fist under Mr. Cartin’s 
nose) For two cents I’d punch your 
head in. 

Ronnie: Look out, Pop. You’re pretty 
close to that line! 

Mr. Monanan: I don’t care how close 
I am to his dod-casted line! I’ll tear 
the plagued thing down, that’s 
what I’ll do! (Grabs hold of line and 
sticks fast) 

Ronnie: Now you’ve done it, Pop! 
Now you’re caught just like Mr. 
Carlin. 

Jutre: Oh, Ronnie, this is terrible. 
What if they never make up? They’ll 
be stuck there forever. 

Mrs. Monauan (Entering breathlessly) : 
Patrick Monahan, you come right 
home and stop this fighting. It’s 
bad enough to have a son of ours in 
the Carlins’ yard without having 
you here in a fight. Why, for mercy’s 
sake, why are you hanging on to 
that clothesline? 

Mr. Monanan: Don’t stand there ask- 
ing questions, Molly. Go get a knife 
and cut this thing down. 

Mrs Monawan: But I don’t under- 
stand. 








Mr Monanan: You don’t have to 
understand. Do as I say. 

Mrs. Carin: Oh, yes, Molly, please. 
Do as he says. 

Mrs. Monanan: Why, Mamie Carlin, 
you haven’t called me by my first 
name for five whole years. Why, it 
makes me feel all choked up just to 
hear you say my name. 

Mrs. Carin: I must admit, Molly, 
it feels good to hear you say my 
name again. We used to be such 
good friends. 

Mrs. Monawan: Yes, indeed. Re- 
member what fun we had when the 
children were little? How we used to 
take them to the park in the sum- 
mer and go on picnics together. 

Mrs. Caruin: We did have fun, didn’t 
we? I’ll never forget those cinnamon 
buns you used to bake. The best I 
ever tasted! 

Mrs. Monanan: Why, thanks, Mamie. 
As a matter of fact I baked a batch 
this afternoon. If it wouldn’t be for 
Patrick, I’d go get you some right 
now. After all, you and I were never 
actually mad. 

Mrs. Carin: No... and to tell the 
truth, I’ve often wished we could be 
friends again. (Her hand loosens its 
grip on the clothesline.) Why bless 
my soul! I can let go the clothesline. 
Look, I’m free! 

JULIE (Running over to her): Of course, 
you’re free! Oh, Mother, you’re 
wonderful. I’d be the happiest girl 
in the world if you and the Mona- 
hans would be friends again. 

Mr. Caruin: Stop that silly talk and 
help me, Mamie. How did you get 
free? 

Mrs. Carin: I don’t know. All of a 
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sudden, I could let go. 

Ronnie: It’s because she and Mom 
made up. 

Mr. Monanwan: Don’t talk so dumb. 
How could that have anything to do 
with it? 

Jute: That has everything to do with 
it. You see, well, I guess you won’t 
believe this, but the clothesline is 
haunted. 

Au: Haunted? 

JuLiE: Yes, it has a curse on it... or 
rather a charm. Mother just hap- 
pened to do and say the right thing 
and now she is free. 

Mr. Car.in: Julie, I don’t understand 
you. 

Jutre: And I don’t understand how 
you could live right next door to 
somebody and be mad for five years. 

Ronnie: It’s just plain silly. 

Mr. Monawan: You're just plain im- 
pudent, son, and when I get loose 
from this clothesline I’ll teach you 
some manners. 

Ronnie: Don’t get sore, Pop. Life’s 
too short to be sore all the time. 
Whatever you and the Carlins have 
been fighting about all these years, 
why not forget it? 

Juuie: It’s not worth all this wrangling. 
As Shakespeare said “A plague on 
both your houses!” 

Mr. Caruin: Shakespeare, what do 
you know about Shakespeare? 

JULIE: Plenty, and so does Ronnie. 

Ronnie: Yeah, he was a wise old bird. 

Mrs. Monanan: Why, Ronnie, I de- 
clare I never heard you mention 
Shakespeare before. Associating 
with Julie must have done you some 
good. She always was a clever child. 

Mrs. Caruin: Why, Molly, what a 








nice thing to say! I always said 
Ronnie was an intelligent boy too. 
It’s nice to have the children grow up 
together. 

Mr. Monanan: Well, Les, I guess we'll 
have to call it quits. With our kids 
quoting Shakespeare and our women 
folk back on speaking terms, I guess 
we can’t hold out any longer. I’d 
offer to shake hands if I could ever 
let go of this infernal clothesline. 
(His hand drops.) Well blow me 
down! I’m a free man. I can let go 
the clothesline. 

Ronnie: Hooray for you, Pop. You’re 
a swell guy. 

Jutie: Oh, Daddy, Daddy, can’t you 
get free of the clothesline too? 

Mr. Carin: I don’t know. But I’m 
sure of one thing. I’m as good a man 
as Monahan ever was, and if he can 
shake hands, and let bygones be 
bygones, so can I. 

Ronnie: That does it, Mr. Carlin. 
You can cut loose! 

Mr. Carin (Letting go the line): I 
still don’t know the answer to all 
these shenanigans, and I’m not 
going to find out. What do you say, 
Monahan, we go in the house and 
have a game of pinochle? 

Mr. Monanwan: Sounds good to me, 
Les, old boy. Sounds good to me. 
(The two men exit.) 

Mrs. Monanan: And you come along 
with me, Mamie. I want to get you 
those cinnamon buns. 

Juiie: And what about us? What are 
Ronnie and I supposed to do- 

Mrs. Caruin: Well, for mercy’s sake! 
I thought you and Ronnie were 
going to the Halloween party down 
at the Youth Center! 

Jute: Oh, gee, Mother, is it all right? 
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Mrs. Carin: Of course, it’s all right. 
I never worry one bit when you’re 
with Ronnie. He’s a fine boy! 

Mrs. Monanan: Is it a masquerade, 
Julie? Will you need a costume? 
Jute: Yes, it is, Mrs. Monahan, and 

I have my costume all ready. 

Mrs. Monanan: How nice! And 
what are you going to wear, Ronnie? 
Would you like to wear your 
father’s fireman’s suit? 

Ronnie: No, thanks, Mom. We’re 
going as a couple of Shakespearean 
characters. 

Mrs. Carin: My lands! What won’t 
you think of next. Come on, Molly, 
I’m dying for those cinnamon buns! 
(The two women exit.) 

Jute: Shall we take down the wash 
before we go? 

Ronnie: Oh, I don’t know! Suppose 
you leave it where it is! They might 
need something else before morning. 
(Starts to take off his sweater and 
hang it on the line) 

JuLie: Whatever are you doing, Ron- 
nie? 

Ronnie: I’m leaving this sweater here, 
just in case. After all, that shirt of 
Pop’s isn’t very warm, and it gets 
kind of cool in a tomb, especially in 
October. 

JuLie (Removing her bandanna): And 
I'll leave my bandanna. It just 
matches the skirt she’ll be wearing. 
Poor things! I hope they have a 
wonderful time at their Hobgoblin 
ball or wherever they’re going. 
(Hangs bandanna on line, speaks 
softly) 

“For never was a story of more woe 
Than that of Juliet and her Romeo.” 


THE END 








A Daughter of the Gods 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mr. STAR 
Mrs. STAR 
FRANK Vii children 
EvE 


Sam Gray, a friend of the Star family 


HELEN, his sister 

Bunny Davis 

Time: Late September. 

Sertine: The living room of the Star 
home. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Srar are 
seated on the sofa, talking seriously. 
Mrs. Srar: It’s no use, Ben. I’ve 

argued with Frank until I’m blue in 

’ the face. His mind is made up; he 
says he will not go back to school 
next week. 

Mr. Srar: But it will be his senior 
year, Dot. And you know how I’ve 
dreamed of his entering Yale. 

Mrs. Star: Yes, I know, dear, but I’m 
afraid you will have to give up the 
dream.-He is convinced he has a bril- 
liant business career before him. 

Mr. Star (Amazed): Business? Why, I 
have my heart set on his becoming a 
lawyer. I thought he was eager to 
study law. 

Mrs. Srar: He was, he says, until this 
summer. 

Mr. Srar: Until this summer? What 
changed him? 

Mrs. Star: Two things: first, that job 
in Smith’s Drug Store. 

Mr. Star (Surprised): You mean that 
mixing sodas in a drug store has in- 
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fluenced him to give up a highly 
honorable profession? 

Mrs. Srar (Nodding): He says he 
plans to revolutionize the soft drink 
industry. He tells me that he has in- 
troduced several new sodas at 
Smith’s fountain. And he’s over 
there in the library working on 
another formula. (Nods toward door 
left) Yes, that job has influenced 
him, all right; but more than that, I 
suspect, it was Bunny Davis. 

Mr. Srar: Bunny? What has she to 
do with it? 

Mrs. Srar: She’s the belle of the 
senior class, you know, and lately 
Frank has been seeing a lot of her. 
That job gives him the money to 
take her around — and Bunny is the 
type that loves to be taken around. 

Mr. Star (/ndignantly): That empty- 
headed, shallow little nit-wit! She 
never had a thought in her life, and 
to think that a son of mine — 

Mrs. Star: Now, don’t get excited, 
Ben. It’s only « puppy-love affair. 
There’s nothing permanent about it. 
You know how susceptible Frank is. 
Last month it was Lucy Hill; now 
it’s Bunny; next month perhaps — 

Mr. Srar: It’s permanent enough to 
ruin his career. Wait until I see that 
beautiful little moron! Wait until I 
tell her what — 

Mrs. Star: Not so loud, dear! (Nods 
toward door) If Frank hears you 
criticizing Bunny, it will only add 








fuel to the flames. (Telephone rings 
offstage. Mrs. Star rises as BUNNY 
enters right.) 

Bunny: Mrs. Star, I heard your phone 
ringing as I came down the hall. 

Mrs. Srar (Crossing to door right): 
Yes, Bunny; I was just going to 
answer it. You sit here, dear, and 
talk to Mr. Star. (Goes out) 

Bunny: Oh, Mr. Star, this is a privi- 
lege. (Crosses to sofa) I’ve always 
wanted to know you better. (Sits) I 
was telling Frank that he had the 
best father in town. So kind and con- 
siderate. (Smiles at Mr. Star) And 
so handsome, too! I said to one of 
my girl friends last night, “Now 
there’s the kind of man,” I said, 
“that women lose their heads over. 
If I was only forty-five years older,”’ 
I said, “I — 

Mr. Star (Indignantly): Forty-five 
years older? Do I — 

Bunny: But then, of course, I’ve never 
wanted to be sixty. 

Mr. Star: Sixty? Do I look like — 

Bunny: Or if you were only forty-five 
years younger. But that wouldn’t be 
so good for Frank, would it? He’d be 
two years older than you. I don’t 
think a boy ought to be older than 
his father. 

Mr. Srar: I quite agree with you. 

Bunny: You must be awfully proud 
of Frank, Mr. Star. He’s the best 
soda clerk this town has ever had. 
Have you tasted his Paradise De- 
light? It’s simply out of this world. 

Mr. Star: I inferred as much from the 
name. 

Bunny: Some people prefer his Garden 
of Eden Surprise. Strawberry ice 
cream covered with black walnuts, 
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then a layer of bananas and pine- 
apple and marshmallow, and oodles 
and oodles of whipped cream. It 
makes me feel like I was in heaven! 

Mr. Star: I imagine a couple of those 
would put you there. 

Bunny: But my favorite is Saint’s 
Temptation. Marvelous name, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Star: It sounds sort of —of allur- 
ing. 

Bunny: Oh, it is! You take a big scoop 
of ice cream and spread a handful of 
salted peanuts over it, then you 
cover it all with chocolate syrup and 
add a heaping tablespoonful of 
cocoanut. How does that make you 
feel? 

Mr. Srar: Like a big dose of bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

Bunny: Oh, Mr. Star, I’m afraid you 
don’t appreciate Frank. He’s really 
a genius. I tell him that some day he 
will be a captain of industry. Mr. 
Smith says that since he’s been at the 
fountain, sales have almost doubled. 

Mr. Srar: I bet his drug department 
has had a big increase, too. 

Bunny: By the way, where is Frank? 

Mr. Star: I think he’s in the library. 
(Hopefully) Wouldn’t you like to 
join him? 

Bunny (Rising): Oh, yes. I know just 
what he’s doing: he’s working on his 
latest creation. You take about a 
third of a cup of ginger, add a dash 
of licorice, and — (Mrs. Star enters 
right.) Oh, Mrs. Star, I was just tell- 
ing your husband about Cleopatra’s 
Dream, but it really wouldn’t be 
right to reveal its ingredients until 
Frank has completed it. (Crosses to 
door left) You sit right here, Mr. 
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Star. I’ll let you know as soon as 
Frank has finished. 

Mr. Srar: I can hardly wait. (BUNNY 
goes out.) 

Mrs. Srar (Crossing to sofa): What in 
the world is Cleopatra’s Dream? 
(Sits) 

Mr. Star: Some nightmare your son is 
concocting to ruin the digestion of 
the good citizens of this town. (Nods 
toward door) If that girl has a mind, 
it’s in her stomach. Who was on the 
phone? 

Mrs. Srar: Why, Mrs. Gray. Her 
daughter Helen came home last 
night from abroad. 

Mr. Srar (Surprised): Her daughter? 
I didn’t know she had a daughter. 
Mrs. Star: Oh, yes. We’ve never met 
her, of course. You see, when the 
Grays moved here last fall, Helen 
was in boarding school in France, but 
things are so unsettled in Europe 
now that they have decided to send 

her to our high school. 

Bunny (Poking her head in at door left): 
You add vanilla ice cream and 
crushed peppermint sticks. (With- 
draws head and closes door) 

Mr. Srar: No wonder the doctors in 
this town are overworked! I tell you, 
our son is a menace to the public 
welfare. (Rises) 

Mrs. Star: Where are you going? 

Mr. Srar: Outside to get a little air. 
Just listening to that girl upsets my 
stomach. (Crosses to door right) And 
the first thing this afternoon I will 
try to find a law that controls soda 
fountains. (Sam enters.) 

Sam (Obviously embarrassed): Good — 
good morning, Mr. Star. 

Mr. Srar: Oh, it’s you, is it? 
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Sam: Yes — yes, it’s me. I — I didn’t 
know you were home. 

Mr. Star: Young man, let me remind 
you that school opens on Monday 
and — and Eve will be busy with 
her studies. 

Sam: But I — I didn’t come to see Eve. 
I came to see Frank. 

Mr. Star: Well, Frank’s in the library, 
(Points toward door) But it might 
not be wise to disturb him. He’s 
revolutionizing the soft drink in- 
dustry. (Goes out) 

Sam: I can’t understand why Mr. Star 
doesn’t like me. 

Mrs. Srar: I’m sure you’re mistaken, 
Sam. 

Sam: Oh, no, I’m not, Mrs. Star. I 
can feel it. Ever since I’ve been 
calling on Eve he has treated me 
rather — rather coldly. And that’s 
putting it mildly. 

Mrs. Star: You mustn’t be too sensi- 
tive, my boy. (Laughs softly) I sup- 
pose all fathers are like that where 
their daughters are concerned. 

Sam (Sighing): I suppose so. (Crosses 
to sofa) But that’s not what’s worry- 
ing me this morning. It’s Frank. 

Mrs. Star: Sit down, Sam. (He sits 
beside her.) You say you’re worried 
about Frank? 

Sam: Yes, Mrs. Star. He’s not going to 
graduate, he says. Principal Gates 
is very much disappointed, and 
Coach Keefe is furious. 

Mrs, Star: Coach Keefe? Why, what 
does he — 

Sam: You see, Frank is our star player 
—he’s all-state quarterback, you 
know. Without him, Coach says, we 
won’t have a chance this fall. 

Mrs. Star: Well, you know what a 








blow Frank’s decision must be to us. 
I wish we could do something to 
change his mind. 

Frank (Looking about him cautiously): 
I have a plan, Mrs. Star. It’s taking 
a desperate chance — but it might 
work. I want to see Frank before I 
try it. 

Mrs. Star (Rises, as does Sam): I'll 
send him right in. (Crosses to door 
left) And good luck to you! (Goes out. 
Sam paces back and forth nervously. 
After a few moments FRANK enters 
left.) 

Frank: Mother tells me you wish to 
see me. (Jn his most business-like 
manner) Have you an appointment? 
Be brief. I’m very busy. 

Sam: Be yourself, will you? I was 
chosen to notify you that, at a meet- 
ing of the football squad last night, 
you were unanimously elected cap- 
tain of this year’s team. 

Frank: And for such a trifle you 
squander my valuable time? The 
interview is over. Please inform the 
squad that I prefer to be a captain 
of industry. 

Sam: I'll do nothing of the kind; they’d 
send you to a psychiatrist to have 
your head examined. Listen to 
reason, will you, Frank? You know 
as well as I do that you can’t desert 
the team before the season starts. 
It would ruin the morale of the whole 
squad. We wouldn’t win a single — 

Bunny (Entering left): I heard what 
you said, Sam Gray. (Crosses to 
Sam) And I want to tell you that I 
think you’re a monster. The idea of 
trying to spoil a brilliant career just 
for the sake of a brutal game. 

Sam (Trying to ignore Bunny): When 


Coach heard you were not coming 
back to school, do you know what he 
said? He said, ‘“Hasn’t he any back- 
bone? What is he—a man or a 
mouse?” 

Bunny: Oh, he did, did he? Well, you 
can tell Coach Keefe for me that I’m 
resigning as cheer leader. See what 
he says to that! I hate to think what 
will happen to his old team when 
they look into the stands and don’t 
find me there. 

Sam: I — I guess I ought not to tell 
you this, Bunny, but Coach says 
that he’s going to see that you’re not 
re-elected. 

Bunny: The nerve of that man! Thinks 
he can turn the school against me, 
does he? Has he forgotten that two- 
thirds of our student body are boys? 
I'll show him! I’m not called 
“Sweetheart of Glendale High’’ for 
nothing. 

Sam: But, Bunny, he’s only thinking of 
the team. It’s his duty to — 

Bunny (Tearfully): Taking his side 
against me, are you? (Sinks into 
chair and takes out handkerchief) To 
think you’d turn against me — after 
all we meant to each other — for 
three weeks. (Begins to sob) For 
three whole weeks — I was true to 
you — and you — you said you 
cared. 

Sam: I did — I mean I do. But Frank 
here — 

Bunny (Sighing and dabbing her eyes 
with her handkerchief): I thought you 
were the strong, brave — under- 
standing type. Frank needed me. 
The world didn’t understand him. 
I —I recognized his — his business 
genius. I wanted to be to him what 
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— what Cleopatra was to Antony — 
what Mary Todd — was to Lincoln. 
He had to have somebody to lean 
on—a woman’s strength —a wo- 
man’s tenderness. And — to think 
that — you — (Covers her face with 
her hands and sobs) 

FRANK (Belligerently): See here, Sam 
Gray, I’d have you know that you 
can’t — 

Sam: Gee, Bunny, I’m sorry! I didn’t 
know that you — 

Frank (Helping Bunny to her feet): 
Come with me, Bunny. (They cross 
to door left.) I’ll show that brute he 
can’t — (Glares over his shoulder at 
Sam and leads BuNNY out. Mrs. 
Star and Eve enter right. Sam sinks 
down on sofa and sits dejectedly.) 

Mrs. Srar: I take it, Sam, that your 
interview was not very successful. 
(Crosses to table) 

Sam: It was an utter flop, Mrs. Star. 
(Rises) Won’t you sit down? 

Mrs. Star (Looking about table): No, 
thank you. I am just looking for Mr. 
Star’s glasses.. (Moves some papers 
and finds them) Ah, here they are. 
(Crosses to door right) Well, don’t 
give up hope. There’s still your plan, 
you know. (Goes out) 

Eve (Crossing to sofa): The plan? 
What does Mother mean? (Sits) 

Sam (Looking about cautiously): A plan 
to make Frank go back to school 
this year and graduate. We need a 
girl — beautiful, attractive, who 
loves football and football players 
and lawyers. And Frank has got to 
fall for her. 

Eve: But where can we find a girl like 
that? 

Sam: I have found her. 
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Eve (Surprised): You have — found 
her? Who is she? 

Sam: My sister. 

Eve (Amazed): Your sister? 
Hielen? I thought she was — 
Sam: She only arrived last night. And 
— even if she is my sister — I don’t 
mind telling you that she’s beautiful. 
She’s simply perfect for the plan I 
have in mind. And she can play the 
part to a tee. She’s had lots of 

dramatic training. 

Eve: Well, you’re not such a poor 
actor, yourself. I remember you as 
Santa Claus in our Christmas pag- 
eant. 

Sam: That was kid stuff. Today I’m 
taking on a more difficult role: today 
I’m Romeo. 

Eve: Sam, I wish you’d tell me what 
you’re talking about. 

Sam: I’ve coached Helen carefully. 
She knows Frank’s situation to the 
last detail, and she’s coming over 
here in a few minutes to meet him. 

Eve: But where do you fit into the 
picture? 

Sam: I guess you realize that Frank 
always falls for a new pretty face; 
and if I know him as well as I think 
I do, he becomes more ardent under 
the pressure of opposition. I’m the 
opposition; I’m his hated rival. 

Eve: Don’t talk nonsense, Sam: Helen 
is your sister. 

Sam: Ah, but not today. Remember 
that Frank has never seen her. Helen 
Gray will become Helen Gordon. 

Eve: And what am I to do? 

Sam (Rising): Simply introduce them; 
that’s all — Helen will do the rest. 
(Crosses to door) I’ll be waiting out 
here until she meets him, and then 
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T’ll walk nonchalantly in and you 
will introduce me. (Goes out. Mrs. 
Star enters wearing an apron.) 

Mrs. Star: Eve, your father wants to 
know if Bunny is still here. He is 
tired of sitting in the garden. 

Eve (Pointing to door): She’s right 
across the hall, Mother. 

Mrs. Star (Looking about): 
where is Sam? 

Eve: Oh, he just stepped out for a few 
minutes. 

Mrs. Srar: He’s such a nice boy. I’m 
so glad you have a chap like him for 
your boy friend. 

Eve: Boy friend? Sam? (Throws back 
her head and laughs merrily) Oh, 
Mother, don’t you understand that 
Sam and I are just good pals? 

Mrs. Srar (Sitting): But he’s been 
coming here pretty often. And he 
has taken you to the movies every 
Friday evening for the past month. 

Eve: Of course he has — but only 
after Bunny had treated him so 
abominably. He looked so lonely and 
forlorn that I really pitied him. I’ve 
been trying to cheer him up. 

Mrs. Star: That is sweet of you, Eve. 

Eve: Well, it’s not entirely unselfish, 
Mother. Sam’s a very interesting 
boy. Smart, too — except where 
Bunny is concerned. He and I have 
a lot in common. We both love good 
reading. He stands first in our liter- 
ature class, and he can quote poetry 
by the yard. (Sighing) How I wish 
that Frank were more like him in 
that respect! Mother, it’s positively 
embarrassing to hear Frank stum- 
bling about in lit class, getting 
authors all mixed up. (A rap at door 
right. Mrs. Star and EVE rise.) 


And 
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Mrs. Star (Looking down at her apron): 
That may be a caller. I’m not fit to 
receive guests. I’ll slip up the back 
stairs. Will you open the door, Eve? 

Eve (Crossing to door right as Mrs. 
Star goes out left): Certainly, 
Mother. (Opens door) Good morning. 
Won’t you come in? 

Heten (Entering): Thank you. (Ez- 
tending her hand) I’m Helen. (Looks 
about cautiously) Helen Gray — 
alias Helen Gordon. 

Eve (Taking HevEen’s hand cordially 
in her own): Oh, Helen, I’m so happy 
to see you. (Leads her to sofa) I’ve 
heard so much about you. Sit right 
here. (HELEN sits in middle of sofa.) 
I want you to meet my family. 
(Crosses to door left and opens it) 
My brother is in the library. (Calls) 
Frank! ... Frank !.. . (Voice off- 
stage: “Yes?’’) We have a guest. 
(Crosses to chair) Mother is busy in 
the kitchen, but she will be here 
after a while. (Sits. FRANK and 
Bunny enter.) Helen Gordon, this 
is Bunny Davis. (BUNNY, eyeing 
HELEN, bows coldly. HELEN says 
cordially, ““How are you, Bunny?’’) 
And this is my brother Frank. (To 
FRANK) Helen has just arrived in 
town. We must make her feel at 
home. 

Frank (Looking at HELEN in admira- 
tion): Well, trying to do that won’t 
be hard. (He sits on sofa at HELEN’s 
left. BUNNY crosses to chair right and 
sits.) I hope you intend to stay in 
Glendale for a long time. 

Heven: Thank you; I do. I’m entering 
Glendale High next week. And I’m 
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looking forward to a perfectly won- 
derful year, aren’t you? 

FRANK: Well — you see — I — 

HELEN: Education is so vitally im- 
portant these days, don’t you think? 

Frank: Yes, I-I agree with you, but— 

Hexen: I[ believe only the most stupid 
person would reject the chance for 
higher education. My opinion is— 
(Sam enters right.) 

Sam: Eve, I just wanted to tell you 
that — (Checking himself as he sees 
HELEN and feigning surprise.) Oh, 
I see you have a guest. 

Eve: Helen, this is Sam Gray. 
Gordon, Mr. Gray. 

Heten: How are you, Mr. Gray? 

Sam (Regarding her with well-feigned 
admiration): Let us dispense with 
formalities. Call me Sam and I’ll call 
you — what is your first name? 

HELEN: Helen. 

Sam: Helen! There is music in the very 
word. I wonder how many poets 
have been inspired by that lovely 
name. You remember what Poe 
wrote: 

“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore . .”’ 

HELEN (Clasping her hands): Oh, I 
adore poetry. ‘ 

Sam: And Tennyson had some words 
about an earlier Helen that exactly 
fit the name and you: “A daughter 
of the gods, divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair.” 

HELEN: How beautifully you recite! 

Frank (Glaring at Sam and trying to 
capture HeE.EN’s attention): Our 
English teacher is a wonderful 
reader. She is — 

Sam: But an earlier poet, I think, 
wrote the loveliest lines about 
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Helen. (Strikes an attitude and re- 
cites) “Is this the face that launched 
a thousand ships — ”’ 

Frank (Ignoring Sam): She says that 
reading — 

Sam (Advancing to sofa and reciting): 
“And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium?” 

Frank: The poet I prefer — 

Sam (Reciting): “Sweet Helen, make 
me immortal with a kiss.” (Leans 
over and kisses HELEN’s forehead) 

Frank (Glaring at Sam in anger and 
amazement): As I was saying — 

Sam (Sinks down on sofa, his hands 
pressed to his heart, reciting): “Her 
lips suck forth my soul; see where it 
flies!’ (Makes an appropriate ges- 
ture) “Come, Helen, come, give me 
my soul again.” (Kisses her cheek 
and leans back, sighing contentedly 
and reciting) “Here will I dwell, for 
Heaven is in these lips.”’ 

Frank: Smart Aleck! Showing off! 
Well, I know my Shakespeare, too. 

Sam: That doesn’t happen to be 
Shakespeare. That’s Marlowe. 

Frank (Embarrassed): Who said it 
wasn’t? I prefer Shakespeare, that’s 
all. The Charge of the Light Brigade 
is my favorite poem. 

Sam: But Tennyson wrote that. 

Frank: Did I say he didn’t? (Trying 
desperately to extricate himself) I 
was only trying to point out that 
American poetry appeals to me more. 

Sam: Tennyson was an Englishman. 

Frank (Angrily): Who said anything 
about his nationality? Do you think 
that I’m so narrow-minded as to 
believe that an Englishman can’t 
write great poetry? Take Whittier, 








for instance. I consider him one of 
the — 

Sam: Whittier was born in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frank: Was I discussing his birth- 
place? Listen, Sam Gray, if you in- 
terrupt me again I’ll — 

HELEN: Boys, don’t let’s quarrel! 
Suppose we talk about something 
else. Let’s see. The law. I’ve al- 
ways admired lawyers. 

Frank: You have? 

HeiLen: Ever since I was a child. 
Some of my favorite characters in 
American history were lawyers — 
Patrick Henry and Daniel Webster 
and Abraham Lincoln, and a host of 
others. Think what they have meant 
in shaping our nation. 

FRANK (Slowly): I guess you’re right. 

Heten: And they didn’t have the op- 
portunities for legal training that 
men have today. There are so many 
fine schools in this country. Yale 
has always been my favorite college. 

Frank: Say, that’s a coincidence! My 
father’s a graduate of Yale. And he 
wants me to go there. 

HELEN: Of course you will jump at the 
opportunity. 

Frank: I — I’ve been thinking it 
over — I — 

Bunny: We’ve decided on a business 
career. Frank has made a wonderful 
start. Smith’s Drug Store has been 
paying him twenty-five dollars a 
week. There are not many boys who 
can afford to take a girl around as 
Frank is taking me. 

HeEten: Oh, but that’s only tempo- 
rary — the job, I mean. 

Bunny: There’s nothing temporary 
about it; he can keep it as long as he 
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wants it. And as soon as Frank takes 
it regularly Smith will pay him 
thirty a week. 

HELEN: But what a pity! Of course, it 
means more spending money, but a 
man should be willing to make 
sacrifices for a career. 

Bunny: He has made sacrifices: he has 
given up football. 

Heten: Football! Oh, Frank, how 
could you? There’s one sport I just 
adore. How I missed it in France! I 
shall never forget a game I saw 
Yale play before I left for Europe. 
Football men have always been my 
heroes. 

Sam (Rising): I say, Helen, there’s a 
football book in the library. (Takes 
both her hands and helps her to her 
feet) I want to show you a couple of 
the pictures. (Puts his arm about her 
shoulders and they cross to door left.) 
They’re all in color, and you’d be 
surprised at — (They go out.) 

Frank: Well, I like his nerve! A guest 
comes to our house and he takes her 
off without even saying “Excuse 
me’’! And it seems to me he’s mighty 
familiar on short acquaintance. Kiss- 
ing and putting his arm around a girl 
he met only a few minutes ago. 

Eve: You can’t blame a boy for falling 
for a girl like that. She’s wonderful! 

Bunny: Oh, do you think so? She im- 
pressed me as being too conceited 
and vain. She’s the cold, calculating 
sort. 

FRANK: She impressed me as warm and 
friendly. And is she a good looker! 

Bunny: Do you admire that type? 
Too much make-up to suit me. And 
the way she rolls her eyes! Espe- 
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cially at the men. Anybody can see 
that she’s boy-crazy. 

Eve: Well, Sam seems to think she’s 
perfection. 

Bunny: No wonder — after the play 
she made for him. I’d hate to see a 
friend of mine fall into her clutches. 
Now, if I were the catty type I’dsay 
she’s stealing your boy friend from 
you right under your very nose. 
Why don’t you put up a fight? 
Where’s your backbone? Are you 
man or mouse? I mean are you 
mouse or — (Sam enters left, leading 
HELEN by the hand.) 

Sam: You ought to have seen the run 
Frank made in the Thanksgiving 
game last year. (Crosses to sofa with 
HELEN while FrRanK glares at him) 
You'll like the new fellow that is 
taking Frank’s place on the team. 
(They sit on sofa.) Bob Walker. He 
looks just like a movie star. (With 
his free hand he pats the hand he is 
holding) I'll introduce him to you 
when I take you to our first high 
school dance. 

FRANK (Rising): Helen, I have a Yale 
catalogue in the library. I’d like to 
see what you think of the courses. 
(Holds out his hands to her, glaring 
at Sam) If this—this buffoon — 
will stop forcing his attentions upon 
you. (HELEN takes his hands and he 
helps her rise.) There’s a course in 
English poetry I like. (They cross to 
door left.) I know you have wonderful 
taste in — (They go out.) 

Sam (Slapping his knee and laughing): 
Buffoon, am I? He has fallen for her 
like a ton of bricks. Talking about 
courses in English poetry! 

Bunny: It’s just a passing fancy. Any- 
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body can see that she has her eyes 
on you. 

Sam: How wrong you are! She just told 
me that she had never been so at- 
tracted by a boy in her life. 

Bunny: That’s just her line. She wants 
to make you jealous. I bet that right 
now she is saying the same thing 
about you. That kind of girl has no 
— no scruples. 

Sam (Indignantly): Be careful what 
you say! You can’t talk like that 
about my — my — (Checks himself 
in time) 

Bunny: About your new girl friend? 
Why don’t you say it? (To Evz) I 
wonder how that makes you feel, 
Eve? 

Eve: I can only say that I share his 
admiration. 

Bunny: You do? Well, there’s no ac- 
counting for taste. All I can say is 
that men are the most fickle crea- 
tures in the world. Less than a 
month ago Sam was telling me that 
he would care for me forever. (Takes 
out her handkerchief) And now this — 
this designing girl comes along, and 
he looks positively dazzled. (Begins 
to weep) I’ll never — trust — another 
man — as long as [ live. 

Sam: But, Bunny, I still care. I 
thought that Frank was — 

Bunny: Don’t mention Frank’s name 
to me. The traitor! I’ll give h'm just 
one more chance and if — (HELEN 
and FRANK enter left. BUNNY rises.) 

Frank: Yes, I’ve always admired 
Wordsworth. 

Bunny: Frank, don’t you think you’d 
better finish Cleopatra’s Dream? 

Frank: Finish what? Oh, that! Well, 
I'll tell you, Bunny: I’ve decided to 








go back to school. I’m planning to 
be a lawyer. I won’t have time to 
bother about soda fountains. 

Sam: But you could still have the job 
on Saturdays. 

Frank: What! And give up football? 
Not on your life! By the way, Sam, 
how would you like to take my place 
at Smith’s? You said you could use 
a little extra change. 

Sam: I won’t need it now: Father has 
just doubled my allowance. 

FRANK: That’s great! (Taking HELEN 
by the arm) Helen and I are going for 
a little stroll. (With HELEN crosses to 
door right. To Eve) We'll be back in 
time for lunch. (They go out.) 

Eve (Troubled. To Sam): When will he 
find out? 

Sam: She'll tell him on the walk. 
That’s part of the plan. 

Eve (Rising): Well, I’ll go and inform 
Mother and Dad of Frank’s change 
of mind. (Crosses to door right) 
They’ll be delighted. (Goes out) 

Sam (Rising): I hope you won’t miss 
Frank too much, Bunny. (Crosses to 
her chair) I really do. 

Bunny: Miss him? Don’t be silly. 
(Looking up at him coyly) Did you 
think he was the one I cared for? 
You know how tender-hearted I am, 
and when I saw how much alone he 
seemed, I just had to help him. And 
all the time my heart was aching for 
somebody else — somebody who 
could really appreciate a woman’s 
strength — a woman’s tenderness. 

Sam (Delighted): Gee, Bunny, you — 
you don’t mean me? 

Bunny: Who else could I mean? 

Sam: But if Frank really needs you, 
what will happen when he starts his 





legal career? 

Bunny (Sarcastically): We'll leave that 
to Helen—the daughter of the 
gods. The face that launched a 
thousand ships can certainly launch 
one legal career. 

Sam: I guess you’re right. (Pats her 
head) I had no idea you cared for me. 

Bunny (Sighing): How blind men are! 
They just can’t — can’t see — into 
the depths — of a woman’s heart. 
(Dabs her eyes with her handkerchief) 
I’m hurt, Sam — deeply hurt — cut 
to the quick. (Begins to weep) I 
thought you would — would — un- 
derstand. 

Sam: Don’t cry, Bunny. 
understand. 

Bunny (Resting her head against his 
arm): And you say your father has 
doubled your allowance? 

Sam: He certainly has! (Draws out his 
handkerchief and dries her eyes as 
Mrs. Star and Eve enter right and 
stand watching this touching little 
scene) He’s made it a whole dollar. 

Bunny (Clapping her hands): That’s 
wonderful! A dollar a day isn’t bad 
for a boy of your age. Why, I know 
lots of boys who — 

Sam (Interrupting): Wait, Bunny! 
You’ve got me wrong. It’s not a 
dollar a day; it’s a dollar a week. 

Bunny (Disappointed): Oh-h. That’s 
not very much, is it? (Suddenly more 
cheerful) Still, by working on Satur- 
days, you can — 

Sam: Of course I can! (Helps her to her 
feet) We'll get your coat. (Crosses to 
door left, leading Bunny by the hand) 
Let’s take a walk and talk things 
over. (They go out.) 

Mrs. Star (Sighing): 


I—I do 


Poor boy! 














(Crosses to sofa) I’m afraid he has 
paid an awful price for Frank’s free- 
dom. (Sits) He seems to have as- 
sumed the bondage himself. 

Eve (Crossing to sofa): Don’t worry, 
Mother. (Sits) He won’t be in bond- 
age long. There’s a new boy entering 
Glendale High next week — Bob 
Walker. He’s the handsomest thing 
you ever saw. Just wait until 
Bunny’s eyes fall on him. (Sam 
enters left.) 

Mrs. Star: Why, where’s Bunny? 

Sam (Crossing to Mrs. Star): She'll 
be here in a moment. (Points to 
door) She’s in there powdering her 
nose. (Mr. Star enters right.) 

Mr. Star (Rubbing his hands happily) : 
This is certainly wonderful news 
about Frank. 

Sam (Embarrassed at seeing Mr. Star): 
Gee, Mr. Star, I — I thought you 


were at your office. I’m — I’m just 
leaving. 

Mr. Star: Leaving? Nonsense! (Crosses 
to Sam and extends his hand) Give 
me your hand, young man. (They 
shake hands cordially.) I have mis- 
judged you. I’m eternally grateful to 
you. Moreover, the health depart- 
ment of the entire community owes 
you a vote of thanks: you have re- 
moved from a soda fountain a 
menace to the public welfare. You’re 
always welcome in this house. Won’t 
you have lunch with us? 

Sam (Amazed): I certainly appreciate 
it, Mr. Star. But, you see, I’ve got to 
hurry over to Smith’s Drug Store 
and apply for a job. Bunny has 
given me the formula for Cleopatra’s 
Dream. 


THE END 


Howard’s Forward Pass 
by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

Howarp Bartiett, fullback on Brook- 
ville High School football team 

James CraiG, Captain of the football 
team 

Puit Buscu, Howard’s best friend and 
classmate 

Mrs. BARTLETT 

Auice Bartietrt, Howard’s younger 
sister 

Serrine: Howard’s bedroom. 

Ar Rise: Howarp is standing before a 
mirror in his bathrobe, fussing with 
his hair. Has to stop several times to 
take out a handkerchief to wipe his 
nose. Sneezes suddenly, loudly. 
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Howarp (Under his breath): Gosh, I 
wonder if I’m getting a cold! (There 
is a light tap on the door.) Come in! 

Mrs. Bartuiett (Entering with a wor- 
ried expression): Howard, did I hear 
you sneeze? Are you getting a cold? 

Howarp: No, Mom. I don’t believe so. 
Just early morning sniffles. Is Dad 
down yet? 

Mrs. Bartuetr: Yes, and eating 
breakfast. You’re late, son, but 
wait — (Looks at him closely in a 
good light) Your eyes look swollen 
and your cheeks are flushed. Do you 
really feel well, son? 

Howarp (Drawing away): I’m all 








right, Mom. Just sort of tired. I 
guess I ought to get to bed earlier. 
I’ll go to bed early tonight after the 
game. 

Mrs. Bartietr: The game! This is 
the big day, isn’t it? You play St. 
Timothy. Well — (Howarp sneezes 
again.) Howard, sit down here. I’m 
taking your temperature right now! 
Wait here. (Mrs. BArtTLETT hurries 
out of the room.) 

Howarp (Calling after his mother im- 
patiently): Oh, Mom, forget it! Look, 
I’ve got to play this afternoon, it’s 
almost as crucial as the game with 
Fisher High on Saturday! (Howarp 
sits down, rests his head in his hands, 
gloomily staring at the floor. Mrs. 
BartLetr returns with a clinical 
thermometer and paper tissue in her 
hand.) 

Mrs. Bartiett (Briskly): Come, son, 
sit up, put this under your tongue, 
keep it there three minutes and don’t 
bite it, as I used to tell you when 
you were a child. (Places thermome- 
ter in Howarn’s mouth) 

Howarp (Without opening lips): Mum 
— mumm — mumble — mumm — 

Mrs. Bartuetr: Sh — sh — don’t try 
to talk, tell me later. (Feels and 
counts Howarp’s pulse. Outside a 
special whistle sounds twice.) 

Howarp (Excitedly): Umm — umm — 
mm — mum — mm — m! 

Mrs. Bartuetr: That’s Phil, I sup- 
pose. (Goes to door, calls) Phil? 
Don’t come up, Phil. Howard has a 
cold, I don’t want you to catch it. I 
don’t know whether he can go to 
school today or not. I’m taking his 
temperature now. 

Puiu (Calling from some distance): But, 


gee, Mrs. Bartlett, he’s got to be all 
right! It’s the St. Timothy game 
this afternoon and he’s a first-string 
man — gee! 

Howarp (Glumly): Mum — ermp — 

Mrs. Bartietr: Well, wait, Phil. 
(Takes thermometer from Howarp, 
goes to light, reads it, folds carefully in 
paper tissue. Shakes head) Howard, 
you have a fever, your temperature 
is 100, your pulse is fast, your nose 
is running and you are sneezing. I’m 
sorry, but you will have to stay 
home today and if you are not better 
tomorrow we will call Dr. Kelly. 
You will — 

Howarp (Angrily): Mom, I can’t, the 
team is depending on me. This isn’t 
anything — it won’t hurt me to 
play. It’s a swell day and I’ll feel 
better in the open air. 

Mrs. Bart.ett: Is your throat sore? 
Let me look — 

Howarp (Backing away): No, no— 
that is — oh, maybe a little scratchy 
— it will wear off — what’s a little 
sore throat? Let me out of here! 

Mrs. Bartiett (Firmly): Son, listen 
to me. Little colds neglected grow 
into big colds, big colds into pneu- 
monia. Besides, a running nose, sore 
throat and fever can be the begin- 
ning signs of other catching diseases. 
You can’t take the risk of — 

Puit (Calling from outside): Is he 
coming, Mrs. Bartlett? 

Mrs. Bartietr (At door): No, Phil, 
he’s not. He has a fever and sore 
throat. He’s got to stay home. 
Please tell Mr. Garber and Miss 
Wilson, the school nurse. He may 
be all right tomorrow if he takes 
care of himself today. 
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Pui: Gee, what will the team do with- 
out him? His passing is sensational. 
I'll have to let Captain Craig know. 

Mrs. Bartuett: I’m sorry, Phil. 

Howarp (Calling): Tell Jenny I can’t 
take her to the dance tonight, and 
say, Phil — (A door slams.) Oh, 
gee — there goes my girl. I'll bet 
Phil takes her to the dance tonight. 
Mom, this is nonsense. I — (Sneezes) 

Mrs. BarTLETT: Come, Howard, get 
back to bed. I'll bring you some 
breakfast. 

Howarp (Throwing himself on the cot 
and dragging up the blanket): I don’t 
want any breakfast. 

Mrs. Bartuett: I'll bring you a big 
glass of orange juice, anyway, and a 
poached egg on toast. Look, son, I 
want you to drink plenty of water, 
use these paper handkerchiefs and — 

Howarp: I know — I know! “Blow my 
nose gently, use the tissue only once, 
drop it into a paper bag, cover my 
sneezes’’ — I’ve heard you say that 
stuff ever since I was knee high to a 
grasshopper! Please leave me alone! 
(He curls down, closes his eyes as if he 
feels sick. Mrs. BAarTLerr goes out 
quietly. She has been gone only a 
minute when the door opens and ALICE 
BaRTLETT dressed in outdoor school 
clothes, carrying a book, enters. She 
stops a few feet from her brother. He 
opens one eye.) Out, scat! On your 
way, sis. Germs. 

AuicE (Chanting): St. Timothy will 
win the game, St. Timothy will win 
the game and Jenny fall for Phil! 
Poor old Howe! 

Howarp (Tossing about): You'll get 
my cold. Hope you do. Clear out, 
sis, but fast! 


AuicE: Any message for Captain 
Craig? I’m going with him to the 
dance. 

Howarp (Raising his head): You are! 
Well, miracles still happen. Jim 
must be blind not to see your buck 
teeth and crossed eyes! 

Auice (Starting out): Can’t make me 
mad. I shall see the game this after- 
noon! ’Bye. 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Howarp ts propped on pil- 
lows on the cot, reading. Papers are 
scattered on the floor. A pitcher and 
glass are on the chair, a box of paper 
tissues beside him and a large grocery 
bag is standing on the floor where he 
can reach it to discard the tissues. He 
uses a tissue and drops it into bag as 
Mrs. BARTLETT enters, carrying a 
tall glass of fruit juice. 

Mrs. Barriett: Well, son, feeling 
better? You look better. I’ll take 
your temperature, then you can 
have this drink. (Puts glass down.) 

Howarp: I really feel swell, Mom. My 
throat isn’t sore now. The game 
must be over. I hope Phil lets me 
know who won. Do you think I can 
get back to team practice tomorrow, 
Mom? I’ve got to — the Fisher 
game is Saturday. 

Mrs. Bartietr (Takes thermometer 
from a glass of water on the dresser 
and places it in Howarn’s mouth. 
Begins to straighten room. There is 
a whistle outside. She goes to door. 
Calls): He’s better, Phil. Who won? 

Jim Crate (Calling): It’s Jim Craig, 








Mrs. Bartlett, not Phil. Can I see 
Howard? 

Howarp: Mummm — mum — mumm 
— mm — plumb. 

Mrs. Bartietrr: Oh, Jim — You can 
come to the door, but not near 
Howard, please. Who won? 

Jim (Stopping at door): St. Timothy. 
(Howarbp groans.) 

Mrs. Bartietr (Taking thermometer 
from son’s mouth and reading it): 
Good! Only 99, son. If you have no 
fever tomorrow you may go back to 
school, join practice Friday and 
play Saturday. 

Jim: Hi, feller, that’s good news! 

Howarp: Gee, Captain, I didn’t want 
to drop out today just for a — 

Ji: Of course not, and we missed you, 
you bet. Those St. Timothy 
bruisers walked right over us — 21 
to 7 — Bill made the touchdown 
and Sid’s kick was good by a bare 
inch. It was a complete smother. 

Howarp (Groaning): Oh — 

Mrs. Bartiett: That was hard luck. 
I’ll leave you boys now. Maybe I 
can help Alice dress. Don’t get near 
him, Jim, and remember to cover 
your sneezes, son. 

Howarp: Honest, Mom, you’d think I 
was a two-year-old! (Mrs. BARTLETT 
goes out.) 

Jim: I came to talk to you about some- 
thing very serious, Howe. You know 
how much we have been counting on 
winning the Fisher game — we’ve 
got to. It’s Alumni Day, there’s 
that unbroken record of victories 
over Fisher and the fellers are on 
their toes about it. Of course, they 
are peeved at you for failing us to- 
day, but — 


Howarp (Groaning and sinking low on 
his pillows, in a resigned tone): O.K.., 
Jim. I know what you are leading 
up to—save your breath. I failed 
the team today. They are peeved. 
They want to see me replaced Satur- 
day by a better man — Rollins, I 
suppose. Well, that’s O.K. by me. 
I don’t think Rollins can pass worth 
a nickel, but — 

Jim: Howe, can it! You’re on the 
wrong track entirely. Look, feller, 
you’re the best aerial player we’ve 
got — you can out-pass any man on 
the Fisher team — don’t tell me 
otherwise. You are a good kicker, 
too. This is what I’m leading up 
to— You know, Howe, this is my 
last year at Brookville, I’ll be trying 
out for the Dartmouth team in the 
fall. Well, it’s customary for the 
coach to ask the retiring captain for 
his sizing up of the team, to state his 
preference for captain, and so on. 
Up until today, I’ve thought of 
Beck or Rosen for captain. 

Howarp: Great fellers, both. I’d pick 
Rosen, if you ask me. 

Jim: Well, but a captain needs more 
than speed, skill and strength — 
he needs — you know what, Howe? 

Howarp: Sure. Don’t rub it in. Good 
health and stamina. 

Jim: Good judgment, feller — judg- 
ment and foresight. Now, I’ve been 
watching you, and today you showed 
me that you have what it takes! 
Howard, I’m telling Coach Smith 
that I think you are the most 
promising candidate we have for 
captain of the football team next 
year! 

Howarp (Sitting up straight on his 








pillows): | am! Why, for Pete’s 
sake? 


Jim: Because of the way you handle 


yourself on the field and because to- 
day, in spite of wanting to play like 
all get out, you realized two things 
—first that you might give your 
cold to the whole darned team and 
risk our losing the most important 
game of the season on Saturday if 
you played with us today, and sec- 
ondly, because you saw football in 
its proper perspective to life! After 
all, the effort to win a high school 
game is not work risking one’s health 
for — and I really mean risk. If you 
had played today, got over-tired, 
over-heated and weakened so that 
your cold got a strangle hold on 
you — why, Howe, the world might 
have lost a great surgeon — that’s 
what you plan to be — isn’t it? You 
sized that up and made a far- 


sighted decision. That’s what you 
have to do as leader of the team. 
Yes, feller, you’re my choice of cap- 
tain for next year and the coach and 
team are hearing that this week. 


Howarp (Stuttering): Well — er — er, 


Jim — why, gee, you mean I did the 
team a favor by staying here and 
curing my cold? 


Jim: Which wasn’t easy, I know. You 


could have hidden your condition. 
Sure, it was the best forward pass 
you ever threw! We thank you. 
Keep it up, boy. I’ll be seeing you 
on the field for practice Friday. ’Til 


then! (Waves and leaves) 
Howarp (Staring at the door where Jim 


has disappeared, weakly): The best 
forward pass I ever threw! (Begins 
to get himself off the cot. Calling) 
Mom! Mom! Mom! 


THE END 


All Is Not Gold 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 


Time: Early evening. 
Serrine: The Saunders’ living room. 
At Rise: Rusy, the maid, is dusting 


a table. She finishes, then straightens 
up and takes some sheets of paper 
from her apron pocket. 


less food — (She frowns a litile and 
goes on reading. Buty, eight years 
old, runs in left.) 


Buxy: Listen, Ruby, can you give me 


the money for the magazine sub- 
scription I sold you? 


Rusy: Land sakes, Billy boy, I’m 


broke. 


Buty: But Ruby, the whole idea of 


the magazine is how to make and 
save money at home — and I gave 
you asample copy. Didn’t you read 


Rusy (Studying sheets of paper): Let it? 
me see now — you can cut down on Rvusy: Sure, I read it — and it said if 
the cost of your meals by serving you wanted te learn how to save 
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money on food, you had to take a 
course. So I’m taking one — (She 
gestures with her papers.) and it’s 
costing me five dollars a week. In- 
stead of saving money I’ve been 
spending it. But at least I’m saving 
money for your pa. I’ve been cut- 
ting down on the grocery bill. 

Buuy: I’m hungry, Ruby. Are there 
any cookies? 

Rusy: No, child, I told you — I’m 
cutting down. I’m not making any 
more cookies. 

Bitty: No more cookies? Gee, Ruby, 
if I’m going to go around selling 
magazine subscriptions, I’ve got to 
keep up my strength. How can I 
help Pop by making extra money if 
I’m hungry all the time? If I never 
get any cookies? 

Rusy: You can eat some bread and 
butter — it’s cheaper. (AGNES 
SAUNDERS, carrying a very large 
shopping bag and wearing hat and 
coat, appears in reception hall up- 
stage right.) 

Aanes: Hello, Ruby. 
Billy? 

Bitty: Hi, Mom. (AGNEs disappears 
a moment as though hanging up hat 
and coat, then comes into room with 
her shopping bag.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, Miss Agnes, I 
hope that bag isn’t full of groceries. 
After what Mister Fred said the 
other night, I’ve been trying to cut 
down. 

Aanes: No, it isn’t groceries, it’s yarn, 
Ruby. (She sets bag down near chair 
left of fireplace.) 

Rusy: Yarn, Miss Agnes? My, you 
must be going to make a big sweater. 

Aanes: Not a sweater, Ruby — rugs. 


How are you, 
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There was an article in that maga- 
zine Billy’s selling. It said you could 
make hundreds of dollars in your 
spare time by making hooked rugs. 

Rusy: Land sakes. 

AGNEs: Yes, isn’t it wonderful? Mrs. 
Brown next door wants to make 
some extra money too so we’re going 
to do it together. I’m going over to 
the Browns’ tonight — we want to 
get started. Do you suppose we 
could have an early dinner? 

Rusy: Yes’m, Miss Agnes, I planned 
to. Tonight’s the night I go to my 
lecture on how to cut down on food 
costs. 

Aa@ngs: Oh, that’s right. (She sits 
down in chair left of fireplace and 
starts looking through her bag.) 

Rusy (Starting left): Besides, we’re 
just going to have soup — it won’t 
take long. (She goes off left.) 

Aanes (Taking some skeins of yarn 
out of bag): Now, let me see; I 
needed twenty-five skeins of red — 

Bitty: Mom, listen, do you suppose 
you could give me the money for 
that magazine subscription I sold 
you? 

Aengs: Now, Billy, I gave you all the 
money I had the other day to buy a 
new tire for your bicycle so you could 
sell the magazines. 

Bruiy: Well, I am selling them, Mom— 
that is, people say they’ll take a sub- 
scription and then they don’t pay 
me. 

Aa@nes: I guess they’re just short of 
money, dear, the way I am. Look 
at all this yarn I had to buy. (She 
puts several skeins of yarn on table 
and continues rummaging through 


bag.) 








Bruty: But Mom, if people don’t pay 
me, I won’t get my commissions. 
AGnes: Well, that won’t do, will it? 
(Frep SaunpERS, the head of the 
house, appears in door upstage right.) 

Buty: Oh, there’s Pop. Hi, Pop. 

Frep: Hello, Billy, my boy. I'll just 
hang up my coat and I'll be in. (He 
disappears for a moment and then 
enters.) 

Aengs: Hello, Fred. 

Frep: Hello, yourself. (He goes to her 
and kisses her.) How would my best 
girl like to go to the movies tonight? 

Aaenes: The movies? 

Frep: Yes. That picture we’ve been 
wanting to see is on tonight — let’s 
go. 

Aanss: But, Fred, we can’t afford to 
go to the movies. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aangs: No, we’ve got to cut down. 
You said so yourself. 

Frep: Agnes, I say that about twice a 
year, I know, but — 

Aenss: But the other night when you 
were going over our budget, you 
said you didn’t know how we could 
make ends meet. 

Frep: Oh, well — a movie. 

Aanes: Besides, I can’t go, Fred. I’m 
going over to Mrs. Brown’s to make 
rugs. 

Frep: Rugs? 

Aaengs: Yes, dear, I’m going to make 
some extra money for us. (FRED, 
looking bewildered, crosses and sits 
down in easy chair at right.) 

Bitty: So am I, Pop. (He runs to desk, 
gets a subscription blank, and goes to 
Frep.) Listen, do you want to buy 
a magazine subscription? 

Aangs: Now, Billy, I’ve already sub- 


scribed to your magazine and so has 
Ruby. Everyone in the family 
doesn’t need to. 

Bitty: But Mom, you didn’t pay me. 
Besides, the more I sell the more I’ll 
help you, Pop. 

Frep: Help me? 

Bitty: Sure — with money. (Holding 
out paper) If you'll just sign here 
and give me three dollars — 

Frep: Son, if I give you three dollars 
I’ll have less money than I have now. 
Your arithmetic is bad. 

Bitty: But you don’t understand. 

Frep: I certainly don’t — and I don’t 
understand this rug business, Agnes. 

AGNEs: It’s very simple. Don’t you 
remember, on our vacation last 
summer, Fred, how we saw lines of 
rugs hanging along the roadside in 
front of people’s houses? 

Frep: Yes, but I don’t see — 

AGNEs: Well, I’m going to make rugs 
like that and sell them. 

Frep: You mean you’re going to hang 
a line of rugs in front of our house? 
Agnes! 

Aanzss: No, dear, I won’t have to do 
that. I’ll just sell them to the neigh- 
bors and — (Holding up some of 
yarn) look at all this yarn. 

Frep: I am looking. 

Aanes (Stuffing yarn back into bag): I 
hope it’s enough to start. I only got 
twenty dollars’ worth today. 

Frep: Twenty dollars’ worth? Agnes, 
it would be cheaper to go to a movie. 

AGNEs: Well, you go, dear — it’ll do 
you good. 

Frep (Rising): Agnes, I don’t want to 
go by myself. 

Aq@ngs: But that would save money — 
it would only cost half as much. 








Frep: Agnes, you’re not very logical. 
You’ve just spent twenty dollars for 
yarn on an alleged money-making 
scheme these money-making 
things never work out — hooked 
rugs! I don’t want you making 
hooked rugs. I’m the man of the 
house. I’ll take care of the family — 
I always have. 

AcnEs: That’s just the trouble, you’ve 
been doing it too long. Now, you’ve 
worked hard all day — you’ve been 
worrying — 

Frep: But I haven’t been — not until 
now. 

Aangss: Well, there, you see? If you’re 
worried you ought to relax. You 
ought to go to the movies. As I said, 
you’ve been working hard all day 
and now it’s our turn. 

Frep: Our? 

AGngs: Why, yes, we’re all going to 
help. 

Frep: You don’t mean it? 

Buty: Sure, Pop, I’m selling my 
magazine subscriptions in the after- 
noon. 

Acngss: That’s where I got my idea, 
Fred, for making hooked rugs. 
(Rupy enters left wearing hat and 
coat.) 

Rusy: I’m leaving now, Miss Agnes. 
The lecture starts in a few minutes 
so I didn’t have time to serve the 
soup but it’s on the table. 

Frep: Soup? 

Anes: That’s fine, Ruby. 

Rusy: It’s in the covered bow! so’s it’ll 
stay hot— and there’s bread and 
butter too. (She goes out upstage 
right.) 

Frep: Agnes, soup and bread and 
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butter — is that all we’re having for 
dinner tonight? 

Aangs: Yes, dear, Ruby’s helping too. 
She’s cutting down on the food 
costs. 

Bruty (Disgustedly): But Mom, I’m 
hungry. 

Aengs: Now, Billy, Ruby got the idea 
out of your magazine. 

Briy: I know, Mom, but — 

Frep: Agnes, I had only one egg for 
my breakfast this morning. I, too, 
am hungry. I’ve been hungry all 
day. In fact, this afternoon I had to 
stop and get some pie a la mode — a 
double portion — it cost almost a 
dollar. 

Buy: Boy, I’d like some of that. 

Aanes: Billy, you’re just fortunate 
you couldn’t have it. Everybody 
eats too much. Ruby learned that at 
her lectures. 

Frep: Lectures? 

Aqnss: Yes, Fred. She’s been attend- 
ing lectures on how to cut down on 
food costs, and she’s insisted on pay- 
ing for them out of her salary. But 
I’m not going to let her. I’m going 
to make her pay for them out of the 
housekeeping money. 

Frep: Yes, of course she should, but I 
don’t see where that leaves me — 
except in the soup. 

Aanes: Fred, you say such funny 
things. 

Biuy (Starting left): I guess I'll get 
my soup. 

Aangs: Yes, you go ahead, dear. I 
don’t think we’re going to have time 
to sit down at the table tonight. If 
you see Bud, tell him to eat too. 

Bruty: O.K., Mom. (BILLy goes out 


left.) 








Frep (Sighing): Well, Agnes, perhaps 
I had better go to the movies. It’s a 
picture I especially wanted to see 
and there doesn’t seem to be much 
to stay home for tonight. 

Aa@nEs (Rising): Fine. You'll enjoy it. 
And now I'd better get my soup — 
I want to get over to Mrs. Brown’s. 
Oh dear, I just thought — if we’re 
both going out, who'll stay with 
Billy? 

Frep: Can’t Bud stay with him? 

Aenss: I doubt it. He has a date with 
Sally every other night and then be- 
sides that, he has a new project. Oh, 
maybe we can get a baby sitter, 
Fred. (She goes out left.) 

Frep: A baby sitter? More expense? 
(He shakes his head a little. The 
phone rings and he goes to answer it. 
Just as he does so, Bup, about seven- 
teen, enters left. Freep, into phone) 
Hello? What’s that? You want a 
a what? A baby sitter? Well, so do 
we. I’m sorry, Madam, but you 
must have the wrong number. 

Bup (Rushing to phone): No—no, wait, 
Dad, that’s for me. 

FRED (Bewildered): What’s that? 

Bup (Taking phone): Hello? Yes, this 
is Mr. Saunders. A baby sitter for 
tonight? Yes, I think I can send you 
a girl, But you must understand, 
Madam, that the baby sitters of this 
city are now organized. 

Frep: Organized baby sitters? 

Bup (Turning): Shh, please, Dad. 
(Into phone again) Yes, Madam. It 
will be one dollar per hour, and it’s 
understood that the baby sitter is 
allowed to have company, that she’ll 
have no dishes to do, and that she 
won’t sit after twelve o’clock. What? 


You don’t want one? Well, that’s up 
to you, Madam, but I doubt if you’ll 
find anyone cheaper. (He hangs up. 
Bitty has wandered in left during 
the phone conversation. He has a 
stack of bread and butter in one hand 
and sits down in chair right of fire- 
place. During following dialogue he 
finishes all his bread and butter.) 

Frep: Well, will someone please tell 
me what that was all about? 

Bruty (With mouth full): Gee, Pop, 
haven’t you heard? Bud’s gone into 
business and he got the idea out of 
my magazine. 

Bun: I did not. 

Bitty: Yes, you did. There was an 
article on baby sitting, and you 
didn’t even subscribe — you read 
Ruby’s copy. 

Frep: Well, Billy, your magazine 
seems to be having a profound effect 
on this family. So you’re in business, 
Bud? 

Bun: Sure, Dad — and I’m going to 
make lots of money. 

FreEp (Sitting in easy chair again): You 
mean I won’t have to give you your 
allowance this week? 

Bun: Well, not exactly. It takes a little 
time to get started. You see, I’m 
head of all the baby sitters in town. 
(AcngEs enters left during Bup’s 
speech. She carries a bowl of soup 
which she is finishing.) 

Frep: Indeed? 

Aaenes: My goodness, I thought I told 
you about Bud’s organizing the 
sitters, Fred. (She sits down left of 
fireplace and takes another spoonful 
of soup.) 

Frep: Nobody tells me anything. 

Bun: They had to be organized, Dad, 
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Why, every time I wanted to have a 
date with Sally, it seems she had to 
go and sit with some kids. And 
most of the people wouldn’t let her 
have company and they only paid 
her fifty cents an hour, and some- 
times she had to wash the kids’ ears 
before she put them to bed and all 
kinds of things. 

Frep: And you’ve changed all that? 

Bup: Sure, and not only for Sally but 
for all the girls. I sent out notices to 
all the families who use sitters tell- 
ing ’em about the new regulations so 
now when they need a sitter they 
call me and I call the girls. 

FreEp: But it — it sounds expensive — 
sending out notices, running up our 
phone bill. 

Bup: Gosh, Dad, you’ve got to invest 
a little in any business to get it 
started. 

AGNnEs: That’s just what I say, Fred. 

Bitty: But you’ve spent an awful lot, 
Bud. You borrowed some money 
from me too and you haven’t paid — 

Bup: You hush up. I'll be making 
plenty of money soon. Why, now 
every time anyone in town does any 
baby sitting, I’ll get a commission. 

Frep: Well, son, it looks as though 
you'll have to do a little sitting your- 
self tonight. Your mother’s going 
out and I’m going to the movies. 

Bun: But Dad, I don’t sit. 

Frep: Just the same, you’ll have to 
stay with Billy. 

Bun: I tell you I’m an organizer. I’m 
not a baby sitter. 

Bitty: Listen here, who are you calling 
a baby? I guess I’m going on nine 
years old. 

AGnEs (She puts soup bowl on table and 


rises): Dear me, Fred. If Bud’s not 
a sitter and Billy’s not a baby, what 
are we going to do? (She picks wp 
her bag of yarn and starts upstage 
right.) 

Frep: I don’t know. 

Aengss: Well, you’ll just have to figure 
it out among yourselves because 
Mrs. Brown’s waiting for me. I’ve 
got to go. Good-bye. (She goes out 
upstage right.) 

Bup: Well, Dad, you see the position 
I’m in. What are we going to do? 
Frep: I know what I’m going to do for 
a change. I’m going to put my foot 
down. Organizer or no organizer, 
you are to stay with Billy tonight. 

Bub: But Dad, I’ve got a date with 
Sally. She’s got a job sitting and I 
promised I’d keep her company. 
Besides, I told her I’d help her with 
her geometry. You wouldn’t want 
me to break my word, would you? 

Frep: Son, I am very sorry. 

Bup: Listen, Dad, I’ve got an idea. 
Maybe I could get some other girl 
to go where Sally was supposed to — 
and Sally could come over and sit 
with Billy. 

Bitty (Derisively): Ha ha, I suppose 
you’d stay home then, wouldn’t you, 
Bud? 

Bun: Quiet. Naturally I’d stay home. 
Everything would work out fine. Of 
course you’d have to pay Sally, 
Dad, but — 

Frep: I’d have to pay her a dollar an 
hour? 

Bup: That’s what everyone else pays 
her. 

Frep: No, thank you, son. I have 
often given you money to buy Sally 
candy or flowers but I am not going 
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to pay her by the hour to come over 
here and see you. 

Buty: I don’t blame you, Pop. 

Bun: You hush up. 

Brtiy: But Bud, the whole idea of my 
magazine is how to make and save 
money. You’re costing Pop more. 

Frep: It seems to me, Billy, that 
every idea out of that magazine is 
costing me more. I don’t know what 
I’m going to do. 

Bup: Well, it’s simple, Dad. You’ve 
got to take the long view. My busi- 
ness is just building up — you can’t 
expect me to bite off my nose to 
spite my face. 

Frep: No, son, I wouldn’t think of 
asking you to do that but I don’t 
quite see — 

Bup: Well, you want me to stay home 
with Billy. I don’t suppose you in- 
tended paying me a dollar an hour? 

Frep: I didn’t intend paying you any- 
thing. 

Bup: Well, there you are. If I sat with 
Billy, I’d be nothing but a scab. 

Frep: A — a what? 

Bup: A scab. Why, I’d be undermin- 
ing my whole organization if I 
worked for nothing. I was the one 
who got the girls the higher prices — 

Frep (Rising): Then, son, you had 
better start undermining because I 
am going to the movies. 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes. (The phone 
rings.) I'll get it. (Bup goes to 
answer it.) Hello? Oh, Sally... . 
What? They what? They did? 
They are? But what are the girls 
mad at me for? A protest meeting? 
Well, Sally, I — I don’t know if I 
can come over now — I’m in con- 
ference. Well, I — I'll try. Bring 
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what? Oh, for gosh sakes. (He 
hangs up.) Oh, gee, Dad, this is 
terrible. 


Frep: Something to do with your — 
er — business, Bud? 

Bup: Yes. All the girls are over at 
Sally’s having a protest meeting. 

Freep: Protest? What about? 

Bun: Well, I guess all the parents can- 
celled their baby sitters for tonight. 
They won’t pay a dollar an hour — 
can you imagine? 

Frep: Indeed I can, son. 

Bun: So the girls are over at Sally’s 
and they want me over there — 
and I — I guess I’ll just have to go. 

Frep: But what about my movie? 

Bup: That’s what I’m worrying about 
but gosh, Dad, I started all this and 
if I don’t show up, why, my good 
name — our good name — the name 
of Saunders — 

Frep (Half smiling): You state your 
case strongly, son, and as long as 
you’ve brought our good name into 
it, I suppose you'll have to go. I 
give up. I'll stay home from the 
movie. (He sits down.) 

Bup: Say, that’s white of you, Dad. 
Thanks! (He starts upstage right, 
then turns.) Oh, there’s one more 
thing. The sustenance money. 

Frep: The what? 

Bup: You — you see, when we or- 
ganized, I said something about 
sustenance money in case of layoffs. 
I hadn’t worked out all the details 
yet — we were going to take it out 
of the treasury. 

Frep: Well, that’s fine. 

Bup: But you see, there isn’t any 
treasury. That was to be built up, 
and now the girls over at Sally’s — 











they expect me to bring them some 
money — 

Frep: Son, I’m sorry but — 

Bup: Dad, if you could just loan — 
advance me some on my allowance 
— maybe ten dollars — 

Frep: Ten dollars? 

Bup: Well, there are ten girls, and 
they'll all be mad. Sally will be 
mad — 

Buty: Sally’s mad and I’m glad. 

Bup: Dad, at a time like this do we 
have to listen — 

Frep: No, we do not. (He shakes his 
head at Bup.) Bud, I’m sorry for 
you but if I give you this money 
you'll have to pay it back — every 
cent of it — because I am fast going 
broke — I can see that. 

Bup: I’ll pay it back, Dad — (Frep 
takes out his wallet and hands Bup 
a bill.) and I’ll get this business 
straightened out. I’ll think of some 
more ideas. 

Frep: No — no, son — please, not 
that — no more ideas! You’ve had 
enough ideas already! 

Bun: You'll see, Dad — and thanks. 
He rushes out upstage right.) 

Bruty: Bud and his girls. 
ever mix everything up. 

FrED: Now — now, Billy, he’s not the 
only one — and I’ve got to do some- 
thing. I’ve got to do something 
right away! Where’s that magazine 
you’ve been selling that started all 
this trouble? 

Bruty (Getting magazine from table): 
You mean you want to buy a sub- 
scription? 

Frep: No, no, I should say not — or 

maybe I do. Maybe I’ll buy you 

out. I might save money. 


Does he 








Bitty: It’s a wonderful magazine, 
Pop — just full of ideas about how 
to save money and make money too. 
(He hands magazine to FREp.) 

Frep: You mean full of ideas on how 
to spend money. (He leafs through.) 
Your mother buys yarn, Ruby takes 
a course, Bud runs up the phone bill: 
All is not gold that glitters. 

Bitty: But Pop, it doesn’t say any- 
thing about gold. 

Frep: You don’t understand what I 
mean, Billy. These money making 
schemes never work out. They ruin 
you — they’re ruining me. Look at 
this: “Make money at home in your 
basement.”” (Waving magazine at 
Bitty) It’s ridiculous on the face of 
it. All there is in the basement is 
the furnace and your mother’s 
laundry tubs. What do they want 
me to do — take in washing? 

Bitty: No — no, Pop, it doesn’t mean 
that. (Pointing to page in magazine) 
Look, you can make things. All you 
need is a workshop in the basement, 
and you can make all kinds of 
things — birdhouses, bookshelves, 
skis. (Pointing) Say, look at those 
skis — boy, would I like them! 

Frep: Yes, son, they are very nice 
skis. . . . Hmm, these bookshelves 
are tricky all right — just the sort 
we could use. (Looking about room) 
We could make them to fit in the 
corner there. No, it’s nonsense — 
they’d probably never turn out like 
the picture. 

Buty: Boy, I’d sure like to have some 
of those birdhouses for the back 
yard. (Then losing his enthusiasm) 
But I — I guess you couldn’t make 

them, could you, Pop? 
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Frep: Make them? Why, of course I 
could make them. What are you 
talking about? 

Bitty: Well, Mom says it’s always 
easier to fix things around the 
house than to have you do it. 

Frep: Hmmm, she says that, does she? 
Well, son, your mother, being a 
woman, doesn’t realize that you need 
tools to work with. (Pointing at 
page in magazine) Now, with the 
power saw they show here for only 
thirty-nine fifty, why, we could 
make all these things — and better 
than that, I could do things around 
the house that we’ve been paying 
through the nose for. Your mother 
wants a new linen cabinet and then 
there’s — hmmmm. (He pauses 
and looks off into space.) Yes, I be- 
lieve we could. 

Bitty: Could what? Make my skis? 

Frep: Your skis would be child’s play. 
No, I was thinking, Billy, that we’ve 
always talked about putting an ad- 
dition onto the house — another 
room. (Looking at magazine again) 
And maybe with one or two more of 
these tools — yes, I believe we 
could. (He takes pencil from pocket 
and figures on margin of page.) Let’s 
see, thirty-nine fifty and sixty-two 
dollars and a hundred and twenty- 
seven — well, it does begin to mount 
up but think of the money we’d save. 

Bruty: Of course, Pop, it’ll be wonder- 
ful. 

Aenes (Entering on Buy’s line): 
Well, I’m glad something is won- 
derful. 

Frep: Hello, Agnes, you back already? 
How many rugs did you make? 

Aanss: Please don’t try to be funny. 
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(She plumps her bag of yarn down.) 
Why Fred, you didn’t go to the 
movies. 

Frep: No — no, I didn’t. 

Bitty: We’ve been looking at my 
magazine, Mom. (He takes magazine 
and starts toward her.) I want to 
show you — 

Aenss; Billy, I never want to see that 
magazine again, and you’re to stop 
selling it. It just gets people into 
trouble. 

Bitty: But Mom — 

Aanss: No, I mean it. I’ve never been 
so irritated in my life. Can you 
imagine? We were all ready to start 
on our rugs and when we read the 
small type in the directions, why, 
you have to have a loom and all 
kinds of things. They — they’d cost 
a lot more money. 

Bitty: But Mom, it’s like Pop says — 
you have to have tools to work with. 
(He puts his magazine down on table 
near FRED’s easy chair.) 

Frep (Quickly): Billy, I don’t think we 
need to go into that now. 
Aanes: Tools to work with? 
what’s he talking about? 
Frep: Nothing at all, my dear — 
nothing at all. Er— what will you 

do with all your yarn? 

Aaengs: I don’t know— maybe I'll 
make sweaters for the Eskimos or 
something. But I guess I’m lucky 
at that. You were right about all 
these money-making schemes, Fred. 

Buiy: But Mom, Pop’s going to try — 

Frep: Billy! (He frowns at Buy. 
Bup rushes in upstage right waving 
the ten-dollar bill.) 

Bun: Gee, Dad, I ran all the way home 


Fred, 











so you'd still have time to go to 

your movie. 

Frep: Very thoughtful of you, son, 
but I seem to have lost the urge. 
What happened at Sally’s? 

Bup: Everything turned out all right 
and here’s your ten dollars. (He 
hands bill to Frep who puts it in 
pocket.) But if I ever get mixed up 
in anything like that again I hope 
someone examines my head. And it 
was all because of Billy’s crazy 
magazine! 

Bitty: Huh, you said you didn’t get 
your idea out of my magazine. 

Bun: Certainly I did. That article got 
me all stewed up about baby sitting. 

Frep: And you are no longer stewed 
up, I take it? 

Bup: No — all the girls wanted was for 
me to disorganize them and they’re 
going back to their old prices again. 
I’m out of it. 

Frep: Well — well — well. 

Bup: And am I glad. I’d have spent 
more money than I’d ever have 
made. You know, Dad, it’s funny. 
(Grinning) The older I get the 
smarter you get. Maybe I ought to 
take your advice more often. You 
were certainly right about that 
magazine of Billy’s. 

Bitty: Listen, you’d better stop blam- 
ing everything on my magazine. Be- 
sides, Pop likes my magazine. 

Aanes: He does nothing of the kind, 
Billy. Fred, if you’ve been trying 
to make Billy feel better, it’s no use. 
He did get us started on all this. 
But of course we’re to blame too. 
We all fell for it — everyone of us — 
except you. 

Frep: Agnes, I — er — that is — 








(Rupy enters carrying a large card- 
board cake box and a paper bag.) 

Rusy: Well, folks, here I am. 

AGnEs: Why, Ruby, is the lecture over 
already? 

Rusy: It’s over for good as far as I’m 
concerned, Miss Agnes. All the 
time that woman was lecturing on 
how to cut down on your meals, I 
kept getting hungrier and hungrier. 
Folks can’t just live on soup and 
such — they’ve got to have things 
that stay by ’em. 

Biuty: Like cookies you mean, Ruby? 

Rusy: I sure do. 

Bitty: Hooray! 

Rusy: I don’t know what you’re 
hooraying about. It was that old 
magazine of yours got me started 
taking that course. And that course 
started me serving meals I’m down- 
right ashamed of. Well, now I’ve 
gone way overboard. Do you know 
what’s in this box? Two dollars 
worth of rank double-A extrava- 
gance. 

Frep: Ruby, you wouldn’t have a cake 
in that box? 

Rusy: Yes, sir, I would. And [ 
stopped for ice cream too — straw- 
berry and chocolate — (Holding up 
other package) and if everybody’s as 
hungry as I am — 

Bun: Boy, we are, Ruby. Bring it on. 

Rupy (Starting left): Yes, siree, I’ll get 

it ready right away. (She stops.) Of 

course, I’m sorry in a way, Mister 

Fred, because I wanted to try and 

help by saving on the food bill. But 

I figure if the family gets sick from 

not having enough to eat, it wouldn’t 

be a saving anyway. Then we'd all 
have doctor bills. 
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Frep: You’re absolutely right, Ruby. 

Aqngss: Yes, Ruby, don’t worry, we all 
wanted to help by saving money or 
making it, but it just doesn’t seem 
to work out that way. In the future 
I think we’d better leave all the 
money matters to you, Fred. 

Frep: Thank you, my dear. 

Brtty: Sure, Pop will take care of 
everything. He’s got a wonderful 
idea. 

Aa@nrs: He has? Why, Billy, what 
are you talking about? 

Bitty: Oh, birdhouses and skis and 
lots of things. 

Frep: Son, maybe I’d better explain 
about this. You see — er — Billy 
thinks it’s wonderful because — 
well, on Saturday we’re going shop- 
ping, aren’t we, Billy? 

Bruty: We are? 

FrepD: Why, yes, don’t you remember? 
We're going to buy you some bird- 
houses and the skis you’ve been 
wanting. 

Brtxiy (Catching on): Oh, sure, that’ll 
be fine, Pop. 

Aqngs: But Fred, I don’t quite see, if 
we need to save money, just how 
skis and birdhouses are going to 
help. 

Frep: No, my dear, being a woman, I 
don’t suppose you do, so why not 
just take my word for it? It will 
save — it will save a great deal, and 
we'll say no more about it. 

Aaenes: Of course, dear, you must be 

right. (Rusy enters left. She has re- 
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moved hat and coat and carries a large 

tray with dishes of ice cream and a 
fancy cake.) 

Rusy: Soup’s on, folks. 

Bun: Boy, look at that cake. 

Biuiy: And ice-cream. 

Frep: Ruby, you are a jewel of great 
price. 

Rusy (All smiles): Thank you, Mister 
Fred. Where will I put this tray? 
Aanes (Picking up magazine from 
small table): Right here, Ruby. 
(Rusy puts tray on table. Bup and 
BILuy crowd near as she hands them 
dishes and cuts cake. AGNES 1s look- 

ing at ad in magazine.) 

Aangs: Well, well, what a coincidence 
— pictures of skis and birdhouses. 
Hmmm — and someone has been 
doing some figuring on the margin. 

Frep (Who has been watching her): 
Agnes, why don’t you put that down 
and have some cake and ice cream? 
It — it'll do you good. 

Aanes (Smiling sweetly at him, she 
puts magazine down): Why, yes, 
Fred. My, you’re always right. 

Frep (A little nervously): You mean 
that it will do you good? 

Aanes: No, dear. That we'll save 
money by buying Billy his skis and 
birdhouses. It’s the best idea we’ve 
had all evening for saving money at 
home. (FRED smiles too and kisses 
her on the nose. They turn toward the 
refreshments as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Ghosts On Guard 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

Mrs. Briees, who doesn’t want her 
windows soaped 

Mr. Briaes, her long-suffering husband 

Tom 

PEGGY 

DoNNA 

Dick 

Harry, younger brother of Donna and 
Dick 

Time: Early evening, Halloween. 

Sertine: The living room of the Briggs’ 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Briaas is dressing her 
husband in an old white shirt and 
sheets, making him into a ghost. Mr. 
BriGGs is very unhappy about it. 

Mrs. Briaees (Pinning and fixing): 

To dress a ghost requires some skill. 

Clarence Briggs, will you stand still? 
Mr. Briaes (Giving a jump): 

Ouch! 

Mrs. Briaes: Well, now perhaps you 
will! 

Mr. Bricas: What a wife — to prick 
her spouse. 

Mrs. Briaes: 

Stand as quiet as a mouse. 
Tonight you must protect our house. 
Tonight the children will be mean, 
And you must keep our windows 
clean. 
Whoever 
(Sighs) 
Mr. Briaes (Looking at costume): 
I feel silly. 


out for Halloween fun 


thought of Halloween! 





Mrs. Briaes: 
Don’t you mope. 
You'll scare the children off, I hope. 
For every window-pane they soap 
I’ll hide your pipe for one whole day. 
Mr. Briaes (Horrified): Hide my 
precious pipe away? 
Mrs. Briaes: 
That’s the price you’ll have to pay 
If you permit the Toms and Dicks 
To play their silly stunts and tricks. 
Mr. Briaes: Ouch! That safety pin... 
it pricks. 
Mrs. Briees (Standing off to survey 
him): 
You make a lovely ghost, my man. 
These sheets are old, but spick and 
span. 
Mr. BriceGs: 
Oh, Maggie, if the truth were told, 
I'd rather play with kids than scold. 
Mrs. Briaes: 
You’d think you were a 10-year-old! 
(She takes an extra sheet and drapes 
at around his shoulders.) 
Now, keep this sheet on for a shawl 
To shut away the cold and all. 
Mr. Briaes (Trying to walk): 
These skirts will surely make me fall. 
Let the youngsters have their fun! 
Mrs. Bria@s: 
My windows shan’t be soaped — 
not one! 
You go and make the hoodlums run. 
Mr. BriaGs: 
I’d rather give them little treats... 




















You know, an apple or some sweets. 
Mrs. Briae@s: 
Give away our hard-earned eats? 
Well, I guess not. And now, be gone: 
Go slink around the yard and lawn, 
And don’t you dare to nod and yawn. 
Mr. Briees: No youngsters will ap- 
pear, I hope. 
Mrs. Briaes: 
Better take this piece of rope 
To tie the hands that hold the soap. 
(She hands him a piece of clothesline.) 
Mr. Briaes (Sighing): I think this 
being a ghost is silly. 
Mrs. Briees: Well, go and be one, 


willy-nilly. (She leads her husband 
out.) : 
CURTAIN 
* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Serrine: In front of the Briggs’ home. 

At Rise: Tom and Praey come in 
dressed in old clothes and masks. 
They carry paper bags for their treats. 
They also carry laundry soap for 
windows, if they don’t get treats. Tom 
has a tick-tack and Praay a noise- 
maker which she shakes every now 
and then. 

Precey: I wonder if we'll get some 
treats. 

Tom: If not, we'll do some tricks. 

Praey: 
Mrs. Briggs won’t give us sweets — 
Her heart is hard as bricks. 

Tom: 
We'll have to soap her windows, 

then. 

We promised Mom and Dad 
We'd never do mean tricks again . . . 
And soaping isn’t bad. 

Praey: 
It’s worse than making doorbells go, 





Or making tick-tacks rattle. 
Tom: 
Mrs. Briggs deserves it, though: 
She’s always set for battle. 
Preeey: Mr. Briggs seems nice and 
kind. 
Tom: 
If we could know him better 
I think we’d like his type of mind. 
Praey: 
His wife is such a fretter. (Appeals to 
Tom) 
Could you make my mask hold 
tight — 
It wiggles on my nose. 
(Tom adjusts Peaay’s mask, then 
looks up and down the street.) 


Tom: Dick and Donna aren’t in sight; 


Praey: 

They had to change their clothes 

And find the masks they wore last 
vear. 

I only hope their mother 

Will let them come and meet us here 

Without their little brother. 

Tom: | 
Harry? Oh, he’s much too small: 
He’d make our plans go wrong: 
He’d fall, and slow us up, and all! 
We can’t have him along. 

Pracy: We can’t? (Points) 

Well, look, they’re coming now — 
Donna, Dick, and Harry. 
Tom, you mustn’t make a row... 

Tom (Obviously displeased) : 

I hope my mask is scary, 
Enough to send him home, and 
quick! 

Dicx (Calling): Hello. I’m sorry, 
Tom... (Donna and Dick, dressed 
in Halloween costumes and wearing 
eye~masks, come in. Harry, a rather 





pathetic litile fellow, tags behind.) 
Donna (Indicating HARRY): 

] think it is a mean old trick. 

They made us, Dad and Mom. 

(As the children talk, Mr. BriaGs, 

the ghost, tiptoes in behind them, 

cocks his ear, hides behind a bush and 


listens. The children, of course, do 
not see him.) 
Dick: 


They said that they were going out. 
They said we had to take him. 
Tom: 
Perhaps if we should run about 
We'd... accidentally . . . shake him. 
Dick: 
Let’s leave him here at Briggs’s gate 
While we go up the street. (To 
Harry) 
Now you be good and sit and wait, 
And we may bring a treat. 
Harry: It’s dark. 


Donna: Perhaps I ought to stay. 

Dick (Jo Harry): If you get scared, 
just yell. 

Tom: 


Or, if you’d rather run away, 
Start home . . . you might as well. 
But if you’re here when we get back, 
We'll let you watch the fun. 
(Boastfully points to Briggs’ house) 
We'll cross that hedge, and then 
attack 
Those windows, one by one. 
(Gestures as if soaping windows) 
Precey: 
Just make a face and you will scare 
A ghost, if any comes! 
Harry: I’d rather go along... 
Tom: No fair. 
You sit and twirl your thumbs. 
(The children run off and leave poor 
Harry alone. He is forlorn and a bit 


frightened. At first he starts after the 
children, then turns back slowly.) 

Harry (Almost crying): Donna! Dick! 
(Mr. Briecs pops up from behind 
the bush.) 

Mr. Briggs: Sh! Listen here, 
Cross my heart, I’m not a ghost. 
There’s not a thing for you to fear. 


Harry: I’m not... a bit afraid... 
almost... . 

Mr. Briaos: I’m only Mr. Briggs, you 
see. 


Harry: Are you dressed up for Hal- 
loween? 

Mr. Briaes: My wife rigged up these 
sheets on me. 

It wasn’t my idea, I mean. 

Harry: I’d like to be a ghost. 

Mr. BriaGs: You would? 

Harry: I’d love to be a ghost. 

Mr. BriaGs: Why not? 
Between us we might do some good, 
We might accomplish quite a lot. 

Harry: They wouldn’t let me go 
along... 

Mr. Bria@s: 

I know. I hid and heard it all. 

When they come back, if I’m not 
wrong, 

They’ll find two ghosts, one big, one 
small. 

Stand up and see how this will fit . . . 

(Mr. Briaas takes off his extra sheet 

and begins to drape it over Harry.) 

Harry: They’re going to soap your 
window-panes. 

Mr. BriGGs: 

They think they are. I question it. 

We ghosts are noted for our brains. 

(Works over costume) 

I’ll have to make two slits for eyes — 

It’s good these sheets are old and 
thin. (Fixes hood) 





— 
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There! As a ghost you’d take a 
prize... 

You even give me prickly skin. (He 
shivers, and Harry giggles. Mr. 
Briaas looks over the situation.) 

Harry: 

They said they’d cross the hedge 
right there .. . 

And soap your windows, one by one. 

Mr. BriaGs: 

They made you stay. It wasn’t fair! 

If they could see you now, they’d 
run. 

Harry: They’ll run a mile when we 
say, “Boo.” 
Mr. Briaas: 

But what about those treats they’ve 
got? 

We wouldn’t want to lose them too. 

Harry: Oh, no. 
Mr. Briaos: I have a plan. Here’s 
what: 

You hide behind that little tree, 

I'll hide behind the bigger one, 

We'll stretch this rope between us, 
see? 

And trip them gently, just for fun, 

And then we . . . listen! here they 
come. 

Careful. Hide yourself. Keep mum. 

(Mr. Brices and Harry hurry and 

hide behind the “trees,” holding the 

rope between them. In a moment the 
four children come in, looking at each 
other’s treats. 
Tom: I got a doughnut. 
DonNA I got two. 
Dick: Some apples and some candy. 
Praay: And see these peanuts — quite 

a few. 

Tom: They’ll surely come in handy! 
Donna (Looking around for Harry): 
Harry must have got a fright — 
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He isn’t at the gate! 
Tom: 

Don’t worry — he will be all right. 

He didn’t want to wait. 

Let’s soap the Briggs’s windows first, 

Then hustle home and eat. 

Dick: 

I bet that Mrs. Briggs will burst 

When we have left the street: 

Her precious windows full of soap! 
Peaey: She’ll fuss to all the neighbors. 
Dick: 

When we go by tomorrow, I hope 

We'll see her at her labors. 


Donna: 
Her husband must have quite a 
time — 
No fun at all, I bet. 
Tom: 


His wife thinks having fun a crime. 
Well, here we are. All set? 
(The children approach the hedge and 
jump over. As they begin to move 
stealthily toward the house, they trip 
over the rope Mr. Briaas and Harry 
hold. They fall, clutching their treats. 
The ghosts begin to make weird noises. 
Quickly Mr. Briaas loops the rope 
around the captives.) 

Mr. Brices (In a quavering, ghostly 


voice) : 

Villians . . . rascals. . . . mischief- 
makers... 

Scoundrels . . . bullies . . . child- 
forsakers .. . 


Give a treat, or stand a trick 
For every evil deed. Be quick. 
Tom: W-w-we didn’t d-d-do a thing 
unlawful. 
Preacy: Eek! I think that ghosts are 
awful. 
Mr. Briaes (Threateningly): 
For every piece of wickedness 








We'll play a trick on you, unless 
You give a treat, as you confess! 

Dick: 

B-b-but, Sir, wh-what damage did 
we do? 

Wh-what evil d-d-deeds 
pursue? 

Mr. BriaeGs: 

First. You planned on playing some 
jokes 

On innocent, hard-working folks: 

Soaping windows, for example. 

(Picks up soap) 

See, this bar is just a sample. 

Dick (Nodding in the direction of 
Briggs’ house): 

With her there wasn’t any use 
To ask for treats... 

Mr. BriaGs: That’s no excuse. 
You planned to give those panes a 

soaping. 

Dick (Pushing his bag of treats toward 
Mr. Bria@s): This treat will help us 
out, I’m hoping. (Mr. Briaes picks 
up the bag and peeks in, nodding 
happily.) 

Mr. Briaes: 

Next. You left a child alone 

This night when ghosts and witches 

groan. 

You left a child . . . that takes ex- 
plaining! 

There’s just a ghost of him remaining. 

Donna (Thoroughly frightened, feeling 
guilty) : 

Just a ghost! The little dear... 
We never should have left him here. 
Just a... oh, I can’t repeat it! 
Take this treat . . . I couldn’t eat it. 
(She pushes her bag toward Mr. 
Briaes, who takes it with pleasure.) 

Mr. BriGGs: 

Third. You boasted — shame on 


did we 
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you — 

How’ smart you were, and what 
you’d do. 
Boasting is an evil habit. 

Tom: Guilty! There’s a doughnut — 
grab it. (He shoves his bag toward 
Mr. Briae@s.) 

Mr. Bria@s: 

Fourth. You know it’s very wrong 

To trespass where you don’t belong. 

You did a thing that’s bad and 
vicious. 

Praey: Yes. (Guiltily gives up her treat) 

These peanuts are delicious! 
Now you have our treats, please say 
That we can run a mile away! 

Dick: We promise to be nice to Harry. 

Donna (Tearfully) : If we find him. Oh, 
how scary. 

Pracy: We’ll never soap those panes, 
or boast. (Nods at house) 

Tom: Or jump the hedge again, Sir 
Ghost. 

ALL: 

So, please, just let us go — untie us. 
We promise to be good. Just try us. 

Mr. BriaGs: 

I’ll have to ask my pal.( 7’o Harry) 
What say? 
Do they deserve to get away? 

Harry: Yes. They all sound sorry — 
very. 

Dick: Hear that voice? 

Donna (Excitedly): It sounds like 

Harry! 
Harry! Harry! Is it you? 

(Harry, laughing, takes off his 
ghost hood. So does Mr. Briaes.) 
Mr. Briaas: I guess our little game is 

through. 

Tom: Mr. Briggs! 

Mr. Briaes: I thought you’d guess it. 








Now, my friends, I must confess it: 
My wife insisted I must be 
This frightful ghostly ghost you see, 
And though I seriously objected, 
I’ve had more fun than I expected— 
More fun than I have had for years. 
Tom: I’m glad of that. I say, “Three 
cheers.” 
Mr. Briaes: 
And, thanks to you, it now appears 
That we are going to have a party. 
(He holds up the bags of treats.) 
Dick: Our appetites are pretty hearty. 
Mr. Bria@s: 
It’s been an age since I have seen 


Such special treats for Halloween. 
Let’s sit around and all be merry. 
(He passes the bags around, and 
everyone joins in the fun.) 

I know some stories that are scary. 

CHILDREN: 

Tell them! That will be just right 
For such a scary sort of night. 

Mr. Briaes: I’ll tell them, but on one 
condition .. . 

CHILDREN: What? 

Mr. Briaes: I’ll make a proposition: 
T’ll tell you all you want to hear. . 
If you will come again next year! 

THE END 


Beyond Thule 


by Lida Lisle Greene 


Characters 
JoHN Hawkins, a red-bearded sailor 
from Bristol 
FRANCESCA DE Savona, a Genoese 
ships’ chandler 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, fourteen and 
red-hatred 

BARTHOLOMEW, his younger brother 

SIiGNoRA DE Savona, wife of the 
chandler 

Tonto | 

Luiet }apprentices of De Savona 

Marco} 

Time: Late fifteenth century. 

Sertine: The shop of Francesco De 
Savona in the wharf area of Genoa. 
At Rise: Francesco De Savona is 
standing, hunched over, at the high 
desk. He picks up the quill pen, dips 
it in ink and begins to write in the 
open account book. At left, HAwKINS 
sits on a low stool, busy with the mak- 
ing of a heavy net. He is humming or 
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whistling loudly the tune of “Pop 
Goes the Weasel.’’ Occasionally he 
interjects a vigorous “Oh!’’ or “Hol’’ 
De Savona (Writing): One boat hook 
of good iron. Six silver florins. 
(Throwing down pen) And, if he pay 
not by St. Francesco’s day, it will be 
seven and three centavoes. 
Hawkins (Singing to the tune of “Pop 


Goes the Weasel.” Each “Hol!’’ is 
explosive) : 
“Oh! A lad went down to Bristol 


town 

To see the merry sights, oh! .. .” 
(Hawkins continues by whistling the 
rest of the quatrain, ending with a 
magnificent, ‘‘Ho!’’) 

De Savona (Glares at Hawkins and 
then turns back to account book): In 
account with Domenico Columbus, 
Casa dell Ovilello, Genoa: seven 
casks of French wine, a dozen good 
quality Lombardy cheeses. Eleven 








florins, six centavoes. (Rubs chin 
thoughtfully) 

Hawkins (Singing lustily): 

“Oh! A lad went down to Bristol 
town 
To see the merry sights, oh! 
And all he saw was a bonny ship. 
Ho! for a sailor’s life! Ho!”’ 

De Savona (Stomping angrily to shop 
entrance): Signor Englishman, do I 
hire you to make nets or rend my 
ears? 

Hawkins (Looking up, calmly): The 
Genoese fishing fleet — it sails for 
Sicily at ebb tide? 

De Savona (Impatiently): But yes! 
What has that to do with this bar- 
barian bellowing? 

Hawkins: If John Hawkins of Bristol 
works, he sings. (Voice gradually 
grows louder.) If he knots a seine, 
he sings. If he reefs a topsail, he 
sings. If he boards a pirate vessel 
with a cutlass, he sings loudest of all. 
(Dragging net in left hand he strides 
to right. Shouting.) Does Hawkins 
sing? Or do you call one of your 
pasty-faced, starveling apprentices 
to finish this fishing net for the fleet 
master? 

De Savona: Sh! (Gesture of appease- 
ment) Signor Journeyman knows the 
fleet sailing has our warehouse in a 
whirlwind. Luigi counts ships’ 
biscuits; Tonio measures sail cloth; 
Marco . . . (Hawkins puts right 
forefinger against De Savona’s chest. 
De Savona backs away in some 
alarm, Hawkins following.) 

Hawkins: Signor Journeyman also 
knows there’s not a clumsy-thumbed 
lad among them can knot a master 
net under a fortnight. Does Hawkins 


sing or (TONIO appears in warehouse 
doorway.) do you bid Signor Fleet 
Captain catch fish with his hands? 
(DE Savona backs into Tonto who 
scuttles out of the way.) 

De Savona (Thundering): Who gave 
you leave to quit the sail loft, Lack- 
Wit? 

Tonio (Visibly frightened): The Sig- 
nora, master. 
De Savona: So? 
Signora want? 
Tonto: The Signora has counted the 
water casks for the fleet. Five are 

lacking. 

De Savona: Five? Be off to the stave- 
makers then before I fashion one 
out of your wooden head. (Noise 
without, back. Thumping and bump- 
ing. Voices.) 

Tonto: Yes, master. At once, master. 
(Backs toward steps and stumbles 
over net. Hawkins helps him to his 
feet. De Savona reaches for basket of 
charcoal.) 

De Savona: Here! While you’re about 
it fetch this charcoal for the cap- 
tain’s brazier to the fishing wharf. 

Tonio (Taking basket): Yes, master. 
(Starts out. Tilts basket as he lifts it 
to his shoulder and several pieces of 
charcoal drop. Exit Tonto.) 

De Savona (Calling): Marco! (Noise 
without. Dr Savona roars.) Marco! 
Luigi! (Starts out warehouse door) 

Hawkins: Signor! (De Savona turns, 
abruptly.) Do I sing or... ? (Throws 
down net with gesture of finality) 

Der Savona: Sing, Signor Journeyman. 
Shout if you will! (Gestures with 
hands) You know I must have the 
net though you croaked like forty 
magpies instead of one. (Noise in- 


What does the 














creases without. Dr Savona exits 
left.) 

Hawkins (Singing triumphantly as he 
returns to stool): 

“Oh! the bonny ship was riding low. 

Her sails were white as foam, oh!” 
(Enter BARTHOLOMEW, right. He ts 
awkwardly juggling three small or- 
anges. Hawkins takes up net.) 
Bravo, Signor Juggler! 

BARTHOLOMEW: Bravo is well said, 
sailor. (One after another his oranges 
fall to the floor.) It is hard, this 
juggling. 

Hawkins (Singing end of quatrain): 

“ ‘Pray, take me with you,’ said the 
lad, 

‘ Wherever you may roam, oh!’ 
(Grinning) You have been a juggler 
long? 

BARTHOLOMEW (Chasing oranges) : Only 
since yesterday. (Juggling again) 
There was a clown at the Benedictine 
fair. It looked so easy, the way he 
kept his colored balls tumbling like a 
flock of pigeons, I said I would be a 
juggler instead of a weaver. 

Hawkins: Well, now, weaving is not 
so bad a trade. (Shaking net) I am 
something of a weaver myself. 

BARTHOLOMEW: But I, Bartholomew, 
am only a wool carder. Christopher, 
my brother, has been weaving for 
two years already. He made the 
whole length of cloth he is bringing 
to Signor De Savona. If he were 
sixteen instead of fourteen, our 
father says, he could sit for his 
journeyman examination any time. 
(Jumps up and begins juggling) Still, 
I think I had rather be a juggler. If 
I were I would go to strange, far 
places. To Florence and Rome. 


” 
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Perhaps I would even cross the 
mountains to France. 

Hawkins: If it’s far places you’re after, 
boy, why not be a sailor? There’s no 
better wayfaring than to ride a mast 
ina gale with a fine swirl of rain 
about you. (BARTHOLOMEW prances 
up and down juggling.) 

BarTHOLOMEW: Not I. Not Bartholo- 


mew. I’ve no stomach for riding 
sails. (A fumbled orange flies in 
HAWKINS’ direction. HAWKINS 


catches it and tosses it back.) My 
brother, now, is another matter. 
Domenico, our father, says Christo- 
pher will finish his weaving stint in 
half the time that he may go down to 
the wharves. What a talker he is, 
that Christopher! ‘“‘Where have you 
been?” he asks the seamen. “Did 
you meet the spice caravans from 
Cathay?” he says. (Enter Curisto- 
PHER, right, carrying a large roll of 
plain-colored cloth over his shoulder.) 

CHRISTOPHER (70 Hawkrns): Signor 
De Savona? Is he within? 

Hawkins: Where else on fleet sailing 
day, Red-Top? 

CHRISTOPHER (Lowers cloth to floor and 
rubs shoulder): Find him, Bartholo- 
mew. Bid him do us the kindness to 
examine this cloth I have brought 
for the apprentices’ garments. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Mischievously): Be- 
ware of my brother, sailor. He will 
talk off your ears. (Juggles as he goes 
out left. Drops an orange) 

Hawkins (Laughing and calling after): 
If you have left me any, parrot! 

BARTHOLOMEW (Exit left, warehouse 
door): Signor De Savona! (Faintly, 
without) Signor! Signor! (HAWKINS 
whistles “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 








CHRISTOPHER walks over and ex- 
amines net.) 

CHRISTOPHER: You did not learn your 
trade in Genoa, journeyman. 

Hawkins (Throws down net in anger. 
Slaps hands on knees): Genoa! 
Genoa! Is Genoa then the center of 
the world? Can no man let out a sail 
or follow a star but a Genoese? 

CHRISTOPHER: A thousand pardons, 
journeyman. It is a fine net! A net 
for a master! It is only (Examines 
net more closely) that you seamen of 
the north tie your knots differently. 
(With a pretense of making two dtf- 
ferent knots) This way rather than 
this. (Slowly) I’m not at all sure but 
what your way is faster and better. 

Hawerns: So! You know I am from 
the north! 

CHRISTOPHER (Still busy): But yes! 

Hawkins: Give it to me, lad. (Takes 
net from CHRISTOPHER and begins to 
work) You’re a fair enough worker 
for a Genoese but let me show you 
how we do it in Bristol. 

CHRISTOPHER (Interested): You’re from 
the Island . . . from England? 

Hawkins: So-o-o! You have heard of 
England then! 

CHRISTOPHER: Of course, journeyman. 
I know England. 

Hawkins: Know England! (Roaring 
with laughter) And you but a thin lad 
with scarce a dozen years under 
your red thatch. Ha! Ha! If you 
know England, Red-Top, then Haw- 
kins knows the three-headed mon- 
sters of the black Atlantic. 

CHRISTOPHER (Catching up a piece of 
charcoal): Wait! You will see! (Be- 
gins to sketch an outline map of west- 
ern Europe on wall of the shop) Here 
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is Genoa. (Drawing) Here the coast 
of France and Spain creeping down 
to try to reach Africa. Portugal... 
France again . . . the Low Countries. 

Hawkins (Dropping net): Lad! It’s a 
map you’re making! 

CHRISTOPHER (Continuing): Now... 
over this little jump of sea is your 
England. 

Hawkins (Ezcitedly): Do you know 
Bristol, Red-Top? Bristol channel 
and the town? 

CHRISTOPHER (Hesitates): Would it be 
here . . . (Continues to sketch, but un- 
certainly) down this arm of the sea? 

Hawkins (Crossing to CHRISTOPHER): 
That’s her! That’s Bristol town — 
with a forest of masts as thick as 
ever sprouted in Genoa! 

CHRISTOPHER: Is it true (Eagerly) that 
ships lay in for supplies at Bristol be- 
fore sailing to Ultima Thule? 

Hawkins (Surprised): Thule? (Looks 
at CHRISTOPHER searchingly) What 
has a weaver lad to do with the icy, 
forsaken speck of land that’s World’s 
End? (Looking at map) And where, 
Red-Top, did you come by yon map 
and the skill to make it? 

CHRISTOPHER: It is nothing, Signor 
Sailor. Every Friday I carry fish to 
the house of the Benedictines and 
Brother Anselmo lets me sit in the 
library of maps for a full turn of the 
hour glass. It was there I saw Eng- 
land. (Almost reverently) And once, 
when he was especially pleased with 
the fish, Brother Anselmo let me 
look at the drawing of Ultima Thule. 

Hawkins (Casually): I have been to 
Thule four times. 

CHRISTOPHER (Awed): Four times to 
Thule. 











Hawksins: Aye, Red-Top! And what is 
Thule but a barren island with ice 
mountains floating in the sea around 
it and outlandish people with naught 
to trade but salt fish and pelts. 

CHRISTOPHER (Still awed): But Thule, 
Englishman . . . Thule is Land’s End. 

Hawkins (Matter-of-factly): Aye, lad. 
(Strides back to net) Everyone knows 
Thule is Land’s End. Everyone 
knows there’s nothing beyond Ice- 
land but the Last Whirlpool and the 
Black Precipice. 

CHRISTOPHER (Crossing after him): 
Have you seen it? 

Hawkins (Startled): Eh-h? Seen it? 

CuRIsToPpHER: The Whirlpool, Eng- 
lishman . . . and the Precipice where 
the sea falls into the abyss. 

Hawkins (Unwillingly): Hawkins is 
no coward. I’ll straddle the first rope 
that boards a pirate ship but there’s 
been enough talk of the Precipice. 
No man has seen the Precipice and 
lived. 

CHRISTOPHER: Has any ship ever come 
back? 

Hawkins (Shortly): None. Though I 
saw the bones of a dozen on the 
beaches of Thule . . . good oak 
twisted and splintered and spewed 
up by the Whirlpool . . . (Curisto- 
PHER walks back to map, looks at it 
and turns again to HAWKINS.) 

CHRISTOPHER: If no man has come 
back from the Precipice, how can we 
be sure there is one? 

Hawkins: Are you addled, Red-Top? 
Where would the sea go when the 
land comes to an end? 

CHRISTOPHER: Listen, Englishman. 
The day I saw the drawing of Thule, 
Brother Anselmo told me the world 
was round. 
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Hawkins: Round, is it? Can a man sit 
in a cell and change the shape of 
God’s earth? 

CHRISTOPHER: Mind you, I’m not say- 
ing that I believe him but if it should 
be true — if the world is round as 
(Picks up orange BARTHOLOMEW 
dropped) — as this orange... . 

Hawkins: Then what, you daft Shut- 
tle-Thrower? 

CHRISTOPHER (Coming closer): Look, 
Signor Sailor. (Points to top of 
orange) This bump is Genoa. 

Hawkins (Grinning): You flatter 
Genoa, Red-Top. 

CurIsTOPHER: Jest if you will, Signor 
Journeyman, but if the world is 
round as Friar Anselmo says — 
(Tracing with finger) Here is Genoa. 
Here, the Great Cathay. (Dr 
SAVONA appears at doorway of ware- 
house. He turns to speak to someone 
within.) Now our ships wait in 
Lavantine ports for silk trains that 
never come. But if we were to sail 
here — (Traces line around orange in 
opposite direction) . . . beyond Thule 
perhaps . . . or west into the Atlantic 
. . . (DE Savona enters, followed by 
Signora De Savona and the ap- 


prentices. Luici and Marco are ill 
at ease.) 

BARTHOLOMEW (Appearing, left): 
Christopher! 


De Savona (Severely): If you have 
finished navigating that orange, 
young Columbus. 

CHRISTOPHER (Surprised. Whirls and 
bows deeply to SigNor and SIGNORA 
De Savona): A thousand pardons, 
Signor and Signora. 

De Savona: Well! 

CHRISTOPHER (Picking up cloth roll): 
The cloth, Signor and Signora. 








(Dusts it off and holds it out to them) 
Two dozen lengths of it as you or- 
dered and made from the best of 
Campagna wools. 

Dr Savona (Crisply): We'll be the 
judge of it. (He unrolls several feet of 
the material, handing one end of it to 
the Sianora. They pinch, pull and 
twist the fabric, appearing to grow 
more and more dissatisfied.) Poor 
stuff. (Shakes head) Wretchedly 
woven. 

Signora (Clucking): ’Twould scarce 
last a year, let alone two. 

CHRISTOPHER: Signor, I beg you! 

Der Savona: Has Domenico Columbus 
lost standing in the weavers’ guild 
that he sends goods so inferior? 

BarRTHOLOMEW (Hotly): You say what 
is not true, Signor. 

CHRISTOPHER: Quiet, Bartholomew. 
(Firmly, to De Savona) If there is 
any fault, Signor, I — Christopher — 
am to blame and not Domenico, my 
father. I was the weaver. (Holds out 
hand) Give me the cloth. I will take 
it to the guild committee of ex- 
aminers and if it be as inferior as you 
say I will deliver it to the Bene- 
dictines for their poor chests. (Haw- 
KINS chuckles. De Savona glares at 
him.) 

Dre Savona (Hastily): One moment, 
son of Domenico. I have ordered the 
cloth. Francesco de Savona is a man 
of his word. (Luar reaches out to 
stroke cloth. SiGNora slaps his hand 
with key chain.) 

Sienora (Piously): In truth, De 
Savona, a man of the highest honor. 

CHRISTOPHER: Very well, Signor and 
Signora. I will name you my price. 
Twelve silver florins and ten centa- 
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voes for this cloth of Campagna 
wool. 

Sianora: Twelve florins? (Throws up 
hands) It’s a brigand you are and 
the son of a robber. (De Savona 
crosses to account book, consults it and 
returns.) 

De Savona: I offer nine florins, fifteen 
centavoes. 

CHRISTOPHER: Eleven florins, twenty 
centavoes. 

Sienora (Jingling keys furiously): The 
very bread from our mouths! 

Der Savona: Ten florins. And an ad- 
mirable offer! 

CHRISTOPHER: 
centavo less. 

Sianora (Sharply): Are you made of 
florins then, De Savona? 

Dr Savona (Rubbing his hands with 
secret glee): Eleven it is, Christopher 
Columbus. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Dancing about with 
excitement. Loud whisper): Is it 
enough, Christopher? Is it enough? 

CHRISTOPHER (Nodding): It is enough. 

De Savona (Hurrying the apprentices 
away): Off with you! Off with you 
or you’ll work till cock’s crow. (The 
Sianora clucks, boxes the apprentices’ 
ears and shoos them out.) 

CurisToPHER: The florins, if it please 
you, Signor De Savona. 

De Savona: The florins? Ah, yes, the 
florins. (Re-crosses to desk) In regard 
to the florins, I have here an ac- 
count... let me see. . . an account of 
eleven florins, six centavoes against 
your father, Domenico, for . 
m-m-m .. . seven casks of French 
wine and a dozen Lombardy cheeses. 
(Looking at CHRISTOPHER, severely) 


Eleven and not a 





Cr 


H: 





A debt, by the way, of some eight 
months’ standing. 


CHRISTOPHER (Shoulders sagging): 
Then there are no... (Falters) .. . 
no florins? 


De Savona (Closes account book with 
thud): None. And you are still in- 
debted six centavoes. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Protestingly): Signor, 
you cannot do this. The florins are 
the florins of my brother and not of 
my father. Christopher paid for the 
wool with his labor and worked by 
rush light every night that there 
might be money for going to the 
school of the Benedictines. 

Hawkins (Drops net. Angrily): Say 
but the word, Red-Top. (De 
Savona draws back.) 

CHRISTOPHER: No, Bartholomew. No, 
Signor Englishman. The debt of my 
father is my debt also. In honor I 
must pay it. 

De Savona (Relieved): Bravo, young 
Columbus! Spoken like a true son 
of Genoa. 

Hawkins: Bah! 

Der Savona (Opening the account book 
again): Speak to your father about 
the centavoes, Christopher. Six 
centavoes, it is. 

CHRISTOPHER: | will take care of the 
centavoes, Signor. Bring you fish, 
mend nets... what you will. (Jo his 
brother) Come, Bartholomew. (Bar- 
THOLOMEW joins him. They start out.) 

Hawkins (Softly): Christopher, lad! 
(Takes coins out of bag at belt) If it’s 
the florins. .. . 

CHRISTOPHER (Very young and very 
sad): No, Signor Englishman. Not 
the florins. The maps. 

Hawkins: The maps? 
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CHRISTOPHER: I am already fourteen. 
How am I ever to learn about the 
wideness of the world? How am I 
ever to see the far places where our 
ships go? (Tonio enters running.) 

Tonio (Breathlessly): Master! Master! 

De Savona: Eh, Tonio? What now? 

Tonio: The captain, master. His 
cabin boy is burning with fever. 

De Savona: So? Am I to make one of 
flax straw for Signor Captain? 

Tonto: I, Tonio, could go, master. 

Der Savona: What foolishness is this? 
Do I raise an apprentice to spice 
another man’s wine? (Cuffs Tonto 
soundly) To the sail loft with you. 

Tonto (Sobbing): Yes, master. (Runs 
out) 

Hawkins: Red-Top, (Nodding after 
Tonto) you heard? (De Savona 
follows Tonto.) 

CHRISTOPHER (Slowly, as if making up 
his mind): Yes, Englishman. Yes, I 
heard. 

Hawkins: I am thinking that it is bet- 
ter to see the vineyards of Sicily and 
the blue mountains of Crete than to 
bend over a parchment in a cloister. 

CHRISTOPHER: Englishman, I am think- 
ing the same thing. (70 his brother) 
Bartholomew, I will need my long 
cloak, my ink stone and quill. Fetch 
them to the wharf of the fishing 
fleet. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Wide-eyed): Christo- 
pher, you are going? 

CHRISTOPHER (Gaily): I am _ going. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: What shall I tell our 
father? 

CHRISTOPHER (Catches up the charcoal 
and begins to sketch in the Mediter- 
ranean islands on the wall map): Tell 
him I am going to Sicily . . . to 








Malta .. . to Crete. Tell him I will 
bring home wool from Egypt as fine 
as Cathayan silk. Fine enough for a 
cardinal’s scarlet robe! Run, Barth- 
olomew! (BARTHOLOMEW runs out.) 

Hawkins (Laughing and singing): 
“Oh! The ship moved out on the 

evening tide. 

The ship moved out to sea, oh!” 
(Shouting) Perhaps we shall meet 
one day in Bristol, eh, Red-Top? 

CHRISTOPHER (Throwing down char- 
coal and dusting hands): Who knows, 
Signor Englishman? (Turns hand- 
spring across center of stage) Perhaps 
in Thule. (Laughing and running out.) 
Or even beyond Thule. Who knows, 
Englishman? (Exit CHRISTOPHER.) 

Hawkins (With roaring zest): 

“Oh! The ship moved out on the 
evening tide. 

The ship moved out to sea, oh! 

With a red-haired lad to tame her 

sails. 

Ho! for a red-haired lad. Ho!” 
(Throws down net. Whooping) Sig- 
nor Ship Chandler! 

De Savona (Wearily, reappearing): 
What now, you bawling English- 
man? (HAWKINS rises, takes coins 
from bag and throws them toward 
De Savona.) 

Hawkins (Grandly): Centavoes, Sig- 
nor. Six centavoes to discharge my 
young friend’s debt. (Hawxuns séarts 
out. Dre Savona runs after him.) 

De Savona (Protesting): But the net. 
(Picks it up to look at it) It is only 
half done. 

Hawkins (Turning around): Limber 
your thumbs, Signor Genoese. They 


are thick from counting coins. 

De Savona (Crossing to Hawkrns): 
I’ve a jerkin of Cordovan leather, 
sailor, warranted to turn Spanish 
steel. Stay and the coat is yours. 

Hawkins (Bowing with exaggerated 
courtesy): A thousand pardons, Sig- 
nor, but I am in great haste. 

De Savona (Bewildered): In haste? 
This morning you vowed you had a 
fortnight’s wait on the wheat ship to 
Calais. 

Hawkins: That was this morning, 
Signor. This morning I had not met 
Red-Top. 

De Savona (Persuasively): Six florins, 
sailor. I’ll pay you six silver florins 
to finish the net. Three turns of the 
hour glass and the last knot is tied! 
What do you say? Will this Red- 
Top — or whatever you call him — 
pay you in florins? 

Hawkins: Not florins, Signor. Red- 
Top has no florins. (Picks up fallen 
orange and begins to toss it in the air) 
But — if I follow Red-Top I shall 
see what lies beyond Thule! (Exit 
Hawkins, right. Without, he begins 
to sing: “Oh! The ship moved out,” 
etc. Sounds grows fainter. DE 
Savona turns back, picks up net and 
drops tt again.) 

De Savona (Calling): Tonio! (Crosses 
shop) Tenio! (Pauses, turns and picks 
up centavoes. Hesitates thoughtfully) 
Beyond Thule? (Shrugs) Bah! (He 
exits, calling as he goes out.) Marco! 

Hawkins (Very faintly from without, 
singing): “Ho! for a red-haired lad. 
Ho!” 


THE END 
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Rapunzel 


Adapted in verse by June Barr 


Characters 
RAPUNZEL 
PRINCE 
Wircu 
Outp Man 
Otp WoMAN 

SCENE 1 

Time: Once upon a time. 

SerrinG: A small room in a tower. 

At Rise: Rapunze is sitting on the 
edge of a cot singing as she combs her 
long golden hair. Then she rises and 
moves to the center of the stage, still 
singing. 

RAPUNZEL (Singing): 

When stars are brightly burning 
Over the darkened lea, 

Then is my sad heart yearning — 
Oh, when will you come to me! 

Prince (Off): Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let 
down thy hair! 

RAPUNZEL (Runs to window and calls 
down): Just a moment, and it will be 
there! (To herself as she gathers hair 
and lets it down over sill) 

Now what can the Witch want, 
she’s been here today, 

She brought me my food, then hur- 
ried away, 

And never before has she called at 
this hour — 

Oh! (Joyfully) Maybe she’ll take me 
away from this tower! 

(Pillows her head on hands on the 

window sill, with face to audience) 

Oh, I’ve been here so long! I hope 
I am right! 
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I hope I can leave this dull prison 
tonight! 

(Face of PRINCE appears above wall, 

and RAPUNZEL jumps up quickly as 

he climbs in window.) 

Oh! Who are you! And how came you 
here? 

Prince: I won’t hurt you, my pretty 

one, please do not fear! 

I’m the son of a great and illustrious 
king, 

And I ride here each day, just to 
listen to you sing. 

RapunzE.: But how did you know — 
(She remembers her long hair, and 
tries in confusion to braid it.) 

Prince: That you’d let down your 

hair? 
Today as I rode up, the old Witch 
was there. 

RapunzeE.: And you heard — 

Prince: Yes, I heard what she said, 

and I waited till dark, 
For I just had to see the girl who 
sings like a lark. 

RapuNnzEL: Ah, my songs, they are 

sung just to while away the hours. 

Prince: Why does the Witch keep you 

shut in this tower? 

RapuNzEL: To hide me away from the 

world, so she said, 

But it’s true I think sometimes I’d 
rather be dead! 

She stole me away from my parents 
one night 

And she’s kept me here — oh, it just 
isn’t right! 








Prince: Then come with me, darling— 
your songs win my heart, 

And now that I’ve seen you — we'll 
never part! (Takes her hand) 

Come! I have a fast steed, we will 
ride till the dawn 

And when the Witch comes, she will 
find you have gone — 

RAPUNZEL: Ah, you’re good and you’re 
kind, but how can I go? 

The tower has no stair, and no door, 
as you know! 

(PRINCE strikes one fist against the 

other hand, as he walks the floor deep 

in thought. Rapunzex thinks, then 
says excitedly) 

Silken rope! Silken rope! Bring one 
piece every night! 

PrincE (Excited also): 
weave a ladder! 
RaPunzEL: I’ll make it just right! 
Prince: And as soon as it’s long 
enough, off we will ride, 

To my good father’s kingdom — and 
you'll be my bride! (Takes her in 
his arms) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


And you'll 


SCENE 2 

Time: Many days later. 

Setrinc: Same as Scene 1. Table is 
strewn with dishes. Window ts open, 
sunlight streaming in. 

At Rise: RapunzeEt is standing at open 
window, her back to the Wrrcn, who is 
putting the dishes from the table into a 
basket. Wircu has a crafty, gloating 
expression on her face, and is dressed 
all in black. Rapunze., who is dry- 
ing her long hair in the sun, looks 
thoughtful. 

Wircna (Cackling): 

Heh, heh! A fine meal, was it not? 
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Who ever took better food from the 
pot! 
(RAPUNZEL looks over her shoulder a 
bit disdainfully, as though food mat- 
tered little, and goes on fluffing out her 
hair. Wrrcx continues slyly, as though 
enjoying a private joke.) 
And that rampion, Rapunzel, was it 
not fine? 
(RAPUNZEL shrugs shoulders.) 
It was your mother’s love of good 
rampion that made you mine! 
I gave her my rampion, and she 
promised me you — 
Rapunze.: I don’t believe it! That’s 
something no mother would do! 
Wircu (With satisfaction): Oh, she 
tried to back out, but — I cast a 
spell! 
RAPUNZEL (Distressed): 
Why do you not take me back — I 
should love it so well! 
There are so many places I’d like to 
go — 
Wrircna (Excitedly): 
No! The world is a place where you 
never shall go! 
(Descends on RaAPuNZEL, 
RAPUNZEL shrinks away.) 
Some day, my pretty, an old witch 
you will be, 
And — heh, heh! — you’ll learn all 
your dark magic from me! 
(Returns to table. RAPUNZEL resumes 
hair drying.) 
In the meantime, I’ll bring you your 
food every day, 
And climb up the tower in our same 
secret way. 
RapunzeL (Thoughtfully, after a mo- 
ment’s silence): 
Why do you climb up so slowly, is 
the tower so high? 


leering. 








The king’s son is with me in the wink 
of an eye! 

Wirtcu (Screaming furiously): 

The king’s son! You’ve betrayed 
me! You bad, wicked girl! 

I thought you were safe from the 
whole wide world! 

Well! I’ll see that he doesn’t get up 
here again! 

(Takes up scissors and begins to cut 

RAPUNZEL’s hair) 

I'll cut off your hair, and what will 
you do then! 

RAPUNZEL (In great dismay): 

Oh, what have you done! Now my 
Prince cannot climb! 

(Falls to knees and begins to gather 

up hair) . 

And my ladder — Oh, if only I’d 
finished in time! 

Wircu: A ladder! Where is it! (Tears 
around room, searching. Returns and 
threatens RapuNzEL) Where’s the 
ladder, I say! (RAPUNZEL points in 
terror to the closet. Wrrcx, going to 
closet, pulls out ladder and tears it to 
bits) 

Now! Your fine ladder won’t take 
you away! 

(Waves her staff at RAPUNZEL, leering) 

But since you long to escape — with 
my very own hand 

I banish you now to a far, desert 
land! 

(She mumbles some unintelligible 

words, and RAPUNZEL begins to back 

slowly away as though in a trance.) 

RAPUNZEL: Oh, no! Don’t banish me! 

Don’t do this, I implore! 
My Prince! — 

Wircu: You'll never see him any more! 
(Wircx cackles with laughter while 
RAPUNZEL vanishes from sight through 
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opening which appears in back wall of 
tower; RAPUNZEL’S weeping is heard 
for a few seconds. Wircu flings herself 
around room with jerky steps, mum- 
bling. The sun fades, and darkness 
appears outside the window. Room is 

dim, and Wircu lights lamp. Then 

she picks up RAPuNzEL’s hair, twists 

it around a nail on sill. Strokes it with 
her hand. Speaks gloatingly) 

Ah, the hair of Rapunzel, so strong 
and so yellow — 

(Bursts into triumphant fury) 

It shall serve as my ladder to catch 
that fine fellow! 

(Jerks back and continues pacing 

room) 

Ah! Hoofbeats approaching! Now 
is my hour! (Runs to window) 

In the moonlight he rides to the foot 
of the tower — 

Prince (Off): Rapunzel, Rapunzel! 
Let down thy hair! 
Witcxu (Mumbling to herself): 

Aha, my fine Prince! Climb up if 
you dare! (Lets hair down from 
window and stands back) 

PRINCE (From just out of right): 

I have some more rope, the best to 
be found! 

Just this rung, and our ladder will 
reach ground! 

(WircH clutches her sides, almost be- 

side herself with glee. Princr’s head 

appears above sill, and he recoils in 
horror.) 
Wirtcx (Screaming mockingly) : 

Aha! You came for your beloved! 
She has flown, your sweet bird! 

And the singing you love shall never- 
more be heard! 

PRINCE (Leaping into room): 
Where have you put her? Rapunzel, 








my dear! (Rushing around, looking 
for RAPUNZEL) 
Wircx (Gloating): Go on! 
She never will hear! 
PRINCE (Angrily): 
What have you done with her! Tell 
me, old crone! 
Wircu: I told you. The bird and her 
song have both flown! (Cackles) 
PRINCE (Advancing threateningly) : 
You wicked old woman! Have you 
killed her, then? 
Wircu: I might well have, for you’ll 
never see her again! 
(Prince makes move to lay hands on 
Wircsa but she raises her staff.) 
Not a finger shall touch me, or I 
pledge my black soul 
That Rapunzel shall fall into a bot- 
tomless hole! 
Prince: Then she’s alive! Where is 
she? Come — I’ll give anything! 
For I am a prince, and my father a 
King — 
Wircn: A Prince — hmmmmph! 
care not for princes nor kings! 
I have more power than any king- 
dom brings! 
Prince: Then tell me for pity! Where 
is she? Please! 
Look — I, a crown prince, go down 
on my knees! (Kneels imploringly) 
Wircu: And there you may stay till 
the sun has burned black, 
For I never will tell, and she’ll never 
come back! 
(Laughs screamingly. PRINCE rises, 
clenches fists as though he’d like to 
harm Wrrcu, then goes to window and 
starts to climb out.) 
Prince: You’re a wicked old Witch 
and a heartless old crone! 


Oh, Rapunzel, my beloved, Rapun- 


Call her! 


I 
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zel, my own! (Mournfully) 

I shall search till I find her! 
evil shall fail! (770 Wrrcn) 

Wircu: Go then! You'll find it a long, 

bitter trail! 

(Pokes at him with her staff, and he 

falls from window with long despair- 

ing cry. Wrrcn, dashing to window, 

peers over still) 

Ha! He is dead! No, he is trying 
to rise! 

Aha! (With satisfaction) The thorn 
bushes have put out his eyes! 

He is wandering into the forest — 
that’s well, that’s well, 

For when he’ll find his way out of 
there, there’s none who can tell! 
(Cackles with laughter as curtain falls) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


Your 


SCENE 3 

Time: A year later. 

Serrine: A desert. There is a small 
dilapidated hut at stage right, the sun 
beating down upon its flat roof. 

At Rise: RAPUNZEL sits before the door 
peeling vegetables. Her hair has grown 
long again and is braided loosely. She 
wears a very simple dress with no 
decoration, and is barefoot. She sings 
as she works, the same song she sang 
in the tower. OLD WOMAN appears in 
doorway of hut. She too is dressed 
very plainly, and is old and bent. 

RAPUNZEL (Singing softly): 

When stars are brightly burning 

Over the darkened lea, 

Then is my sad heart yearning — 

Oh, when will you come to me! 

O_p Woman: What a worker you are! 

You do more than your part! 

And your singing — it’s good for a 
tired old heart! 








RapunzEL: Ah, count not, good wo- 
man, the work that I do, 

For I should have died but for your 
husband and you. 

You’ve taken me in, and kept me so 
long — 

Otp Woman: But you’ve made our 
lives bright with your beauty and 
song. 

Tell me, why is it always that one 
song we hear? 


RAPUNZEL (Sadly): I once sang it to my 
love — and it makes him seem 
near — 


O_p Woman: Will your love come and 
find you some day, do you think? 
RAPUNZEL (Proudly): 
If he knew where I was, he’d come 
quick as a wink! 
But alas, he can’t know, for a witch 
cast a spell 
And what she did to my dear love, 
ah, who can tell! 
(Puts her face in her hands to weep) 
Otp Woman (Puts arm around Rap- 
UNZEL’S shoulder) : 
I’ve made you feel sad, and I ought 
to be beat — 
Come, sing me your song again — 
(RAPUNZEL dries eyes on OLD Wo- 
MAN’S apron, begins to hum) 
Ah, ’tis so sweet! 
(RAPUNZEL begins to sing words. 
Otp Woman listens a moment, then 
pats RAPUNZEL’s shoulder, and goes 
slowly into hut. RaPuUNZEL rises and 
wanders out onto the desert a little way 
from the hut, singing in clear voice. 
PRINCE enters from stage left, stum- 
bling blindly, his arm outstretched 
toward Rapunzet. His clothes are 
ragged.) 


Prince: Rapunzel! Rapunzel! That’s 
your voice I hear! 

RaPunzEL: My Prince! 
come! 

Prince: And your song brought me 

here! (Groping) 
Rapunzel, come to me, for I cannot 
find you! 

RaPuNZEL (Running to him): My 
Prince! You are blind! Oh, it can- 
not be true! 

PRINCE: Beloved, beloved! 

RAPUNZEL (Weeping, kisses him tend- 
erly): Oh, how can this be! 

Prince: Rapunzel! I see you! Your 
tears made me see! 

RAPUNZEL: Oh, what joy! 

Prince: Ah, Rapunzel, you’re lovelier 

still! 

And at last we have broken the 
Witch’s dark will! 

We'll return to my kingdom; we'll 
live happily there — 

RapunzeEL: And we'll take the old 
couple who gave me such care — 
(Gestures toward hut, where OLD Man 
and OLp WoMaAN stand in door) 

Prince: Of course they must come, for 

they saved you for me! 

Ah, my dear, how contented and 
happy we’ll be! 

You’ll be my fair Princess, and one 
day my Queen — 

RaPunzeEL (Laughing down at her old 
dress): I shall dress in the loveliest 
gowns ever seen — 

Prince: There’s no end to the gladness 
and joy we shall see — 

RapunzeE.: Ah, never were lovers as 
happy as we! (They kiss, and Op 
Coupe smile at each other and go 
into hut.) 

THE END 


Oh, you’ve 








Doctor Know All 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 

Crabp, the farmer 

Mary, his wife 

Mr. Gorrocks, rich man 

Croox | 

Crarry > his servants 

CUNNING | 

Doctor KILLPAIN 

Mrs. AKINGBAK 

Mr. BROKENLIMB 

Mrs. FEee.iIncoop 

IAM FEELINGOOD 

Miss WarTYNOz 

ScENE | 

SertinG: Doctor Killpain’s office. 

At Rise: Docror KIL.pPaIn is dis- 
covered seated at his desk. Mrs. 
AKINGBAK 1s standing near the desk. 
Mr. BRoKENLIMB is sitting on a 
chair waiting to see Doctor Ki1- 
PAIN. 

Mrs. Axinepak: Oh Doctor Kill- 
pain, I don’t know how I could have 
stood it another day. You are so 
wonderful! How much do I owe you? 

Doctor KitiPatn: That will be one 
piece of silver, Mrs. Akingbak. 
(FARMER CRABB enters and stands in 
the back door waiting to speak to the 
Doctor.) 

Mrs. Axinapak (Takes money from 
her purse): I’m so happy to give it to 
you. 

Doctor Kitipain: I’m so glad I 
could help you, Mrs. Akingbak. 

Mrs. Akrnespak: Good-bye, Doctor. 
(Gives him the silver piece) 


Docror Kiupain: Thank you, Mrs 


Akingbak. Good-bye. (As Mrs’ 
AK'NGBAK goes out the door, Mrs. 
FreEeLinacoop and her little son, Iam, 
come in. Mrs. AKINGBAK and Mrs. 
FEELINGOOD greet each other and then 
Mrs. Free.incoop guides Iam to a 
chair. They sit.) Now, Mr. Broken- 
limb, what can I do for you today? 

Mr. Brokentimsp (Comes to desk): 
Good day, Doctor Killpain. I’ve 
come to pay you for setting my 
broken leg and putting it in the cast. 
How much do I owe you? 

Doctor Kiiupain: Well now, Mr. 
Brokenlimb, just let me look in my 
book here. That will be five pieces 
of silver, Mr. Brokenlimb. 

Mr. BrokeNums (Pays Doctor): I’m 
glad to pay you, Doctor. It was a 
bad break. 

Doctor Kitupain: Thank you. 

Mr. Broxenuims: And now I scarcely 
limp at all. Good day, Doctor. 

Doctor Kiriuparn: Good day to you. 
(As Mr. BROKENLIMB goes out Miss 
WARTYNOZ comes in. She ts a very 
grand lady and wears lorgnettes, 
which she uses to gesture with.) 

Miss Wartynoz: Oh, Doctor Kill- 
pain, I’ve just stopped in to pay you 
for taking that wart off the end of my 
nose. Everyone says I’m handsomer 
than I was. 

Docror Kiuupain: And so you are, 
Miss Wartynoz. I’m glad others 
think so too. If you will just sit down 














and wait until I talk with Mrs. 
Feelingood and Iam _ Feelingood, 
I’ll discuss the matter with you. 

Miss Wartynoz (Indignant at being 
asked to wait): Well, I never! 

Doctor Kiiupain: I’m sorry Miss 
Wartynoz, but I always take my 
patients in turn. (Miss WartTyNoz 
sweeps to a chair and sits glaring 
through the lorgnettes.) Now, Mrs. 
Feelingood, what can I do for you? 

Mrs. Fee.incoop: Oh, we are feeling 
good, Doctor. I just came to pay 
you for making Iam feel good again. 

Iam: I sure do, Doctor. I don’t like 
the fever. Now I can go out and play 
marbles and fly my kite. Thank you, 
Doctor. 

Doctor KiLupain: You are certainly 
welcome, Iam Feelingood, and I’m 
glad that you are. 

Mrs. Feevincoop: How much do I 
owe you, Doctor? 

Docror Kitupain: That will be one 
silver piece. 

Mrs. Free.incoop: Here it is, Doctor. 
(Pays him) 

Doctor Kiiupain: Thank you, Mrs. 
Feelingood. You and little Iam 
come in whenever you aren’t. 

Mrs. Feevincoop: Good-bye. 

Iam: Good-bye, Doctor Killpain. 

Docror Kintipain: Good-bye. (Ezit 
Mrs. FEee.incoop and Iam.) Now, 
Miss Wartynoz, you are next. 

Miss Wartynoz: Well, I should think 
so. I’m the only one here. (Comes to 
desk) How much do I owe you? 

Doctor Kiuupatin: Ten silver pieces, 
Miss Wartynoz. 

Miss WaRrTYNOz: 
(Starts to go) 

Docror Kitupain: Oh, Miss. I did 


Here they are! 


hope that after 1 removed the wart 
from your nose you’d feel like smiling 
a little. 

Miss WartTynoz (Coming back): Well, 
to tell the truth I do feel like it but it 
has been so long since I smiled. 

Doctor Kriuparn: I’m sure you can if 
you try. (She tries and eventually 
smiles.) 

Miss Wartynoz: Why, I can smile. 
I do feel so much better. I’m sorry I 
was so rude. I’ll just hurry after 
Mrs. Feelingood and Iam and take 
them home in my carriage. Good- 
bye, Doctor. (Exit) 

Doctor Kiiiparn: And now, Farmer 
Crabb, what can I do for you? 

Crass: If you please, Sir, I’ve brought 
the load of wood that you ordered. 

Doctor Kitiparin: Oh yes. To be sure. 
How much do I owe you? 

CraBB: Five copper pieces, Doctor. 
(Doctor gives money to CRABB.) 
Thank you, sir. (CRABB starts out 
the back door and then stops.) 

Doctor KiLupatin (Looking up): Well, 
Crabb, what’s the matter? Didn’t 
I give you the right amount of 
money? 

Crabs: Yes, sir. 

Doctor KiLupain: Then why are you 
waiting? 

Crass: I was thinking, Doctor. Here 
I spent a whole day cutting the 
wood and bringing it to you in my 
cart. I get only five copper pieces. 
You sit here and take in silver pieces 
all afternoon. I’d like to be a doctor. 

Doctor KiLupParIn: Well, since it’s so 
easy why don’t you get a black 
coat and a sign that says you are 
Doctor Know All. Hang the sign in 








front of your door and wait in your 
black coat for customers. 

Crass: What a good idea! That’s just 
what I’ll do! Thank you, Good 
Doctor. (Hurries out) 

Doctor Kiuupain (Laughing): I wish 
you luck, Doctor Know All! 


CURTAIN 
7 + * 
ScENE 2 
Serrinc: Jn Farmer Crabb’s living 
room. 


At Rise: Crass, dressed in a long black 
coat, is discovered at at able. Mary, 
his wife, is bustling about with a huge 
feather duster trying to make the place 
look tidy. She comes and shakes the 
duster all over CRABB as she speaks. 

Mary: Now tell me once more what 
I’m to do if somebody docks at the 
noor? I mean knocks at the door. 

Crass: No! No! Mary, you’re shaking 
dust all over me! 

Mary: Oh, now I remember! I’m to 
say, “The Great Doctor Know 
Nothing will . . .” 

Crass: Oh, no! No! No! The Great 
Doctor Know All. 

Mary: Oh, yes! I’ll remember. (She 
pretends to bow very low and kiss an 
imaginary hand.) The Great Doctor 
Know Nothing will see you — 

Crass (Rising up and pounding his 
desk): No. Mary, no! That’s all 
wrong. The Great Doctor Know 
ALL. And you do not bow and kiss 
the hand! You curtsy like this. 
(CraBB curtsies very awkwardly, 
holding the long finger against the 
thumb of each hand.) The Great Doc- 
tor Know All will see you at once! 
(Mary goes through the process again 
getting hopelessly tangled up.) What 
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am I to do with such a woman! 
(Knocking is heard.) Oh, there’s 
someone at the door, now. (He runs 
to the window.) There’s a fine carriage 
stopped outside and a man in rich 
clothes knocking at our door. Go 
quickly and open the door, Mary. 

Mary: To be sure I will. (Starts for the 
back door) 

Crass: No, no! Do you think my 
patients come through the kitchen? 
The front door! (Mary starts for the 
front door with the broom.) Put down 
the broom! What are you taking it 
for? 

Mary: To sweep off the boots of the 
fine gentleman so he won’t get my 
floor dirty! 

Crass (Grabs broom): Of course not! 
A fine gentleman won’t have dirty 
boots. Now go and answer the door 
before he goes away. (MARY goes out 
leaving the broom on the floor. CRABB 
goes back to his desk and straightens 
out his coat.) 

Mary (Off stage): Good day, sir! 

Mr. Gorrocks: I’ve come to see the 
doctor. 

Mary: Doctor? No doctor here except 
my husband and he is Doctor Know 
Nothing. (Crass pantomimes his 
despair.) 

Mr. Gorrocks: But this sign outside 
your door says, ‘‘Doctor Know All!” 

Mary (Laughs): Oh, yes, yes! That’s 
right! I never can remember whether 
it is all or nothing! Come in. It’s my 
husband you want to see. (Mr. 
Gorrocks enters followed by Mary.) 

Crabs (Rises to meet Mr. Gorrocks 
but as he starts toward him stumbles 
over broom. Mary grabs the broom 
and begins to sweep floor. CRABB gets 








to his feet glaring at Mary meanwhile.) 
Ah, good day, sir. What can you do 
for me...I mean I do for you? 

Mr. Gorrocks: Are you the great 
Doctor Know All? 

Crabsss: I am. (Pantomimes to Mary 
to stop sweeping) 

Mary: What do you want? (Comes to 
him) 

Crass: Nothing! Nothing! (Grabs 
broom. Mary hangs on and pulls.) 

Mr. Gorrocks: Well, Doctor Know 
All, I came to you to help me find a 
bag of gold that has been stolen! 

Crass: A bag of gold! (He lets go the 
broom in his amazement. Mary falls.) 

Mr. Gorrocks: Yes. My bag of gold 
disappeared. I suspect my three 
servants, Crafty, Cunning and 
Crook, but I don’t know how to 
find out who stole it or where it is 
hidden. 

Craps: Yes. And what do you want 
me to do? Give you a powder for 
your nerves? 

Mr. Gorrocxs: Oh no! I want you to 
find my gold. 

Crass: Me? Me find your gold? 

Mr. Gorrocks: Why surely. If you 
are the great Doctor Know All you 
must know everything. You must 
know then, where my bag of gold is 
hidden. I shall give you half of the 
gold when you find it for me. I’ll 
take you to my house at once and 
you may stay there until you find 
the gold. 

Crass: You want me to go with you! 
(Mary pantomimes to CraBB that 
she wants to go, too. She is standing 
behind Mr. Gorrocks who cannot 
see her. CRABB shakes his head at her. 
Mary insists. She points to herself, 
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then to Mr. Gorrocgs . . : nodding her 
head and grinning foolishly. Finally 
CRABB gives in with a sigh.) My wife! 
May she go, too? I always take her 
with me. (Mary goes to get her bonnet 
without waiting to hear Mr. Gor- 
ROCKS’ reply) 

Mr. Gorrocks: Why, yes. I suppose 
so. Come, are you ready? 

Crass: As soon as I get my hat and 
cane. (Mary runs and gets his old 
straw hat off the hook. He shakes his 
head at her and gets his high silk hat 
and cane, which he holds very awk- 
wardly.) Sir, we are ready to go. 
(Exit Mr. Gorrocks. Mary is about 
te go out the back door.) The front 
door Mary! (He goes out.) 

Mary (Picks up the broom and takes it 
with her): There! I nearly forgot my 
broom! (Exit) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Sertine: Mr. Gorrocks’ dining room. 

At Rise: Mr. Gorrocks enters fol- 
lowed by CraBB. A moment later 
Mary comes in carrying her broom. 

Mr. Gorrocks: I have told my ser- 
vants that you are the great Doctor 
Know All and that they are to do 
whatever you ask them to do. It is 
necessary for me to be away for a 
while but my servants will give you 
your dinner here. Good day. (Bows 
and exits) 

Mary (Fingering the drapes at the 
window): My! My! What a pine 
falace he has! I mean what a fine 
palace. Just look at these curtains! 
They must have cost a mot of loney, 
I mean money. 

Crass (Sits at the table): Now I must 








explain to you about the way food 
is served in rich men’s houses. Come 
and sit down before someone comes 
in. (Mary sits at the table.) Now in 
rich men’s houses they do not put 
all of the food on the table at once. 
They serve the food in courses. 

Mary: Courses? What’s that? Are 
they golden dishes? 

Crass: No, no! Here comes someone. 
I haven’t time to explain. I’ll tell 
you as each course comes in. (CRAFTY 
comes in with a tray. Just as he enters 
Craps begins to explain to Mary 
that this is the first course. But 
Crarry, hearing him, thinks he 
means that he is the first thief. CRABB 
whispers loudly.) This is the first! 

Crarry (To the audience): Ah, he 
knows that I am the first thief! He 
is indeed the great Doctor Know All! 
(Drops tray) I must run and warn the 
others! (Exit) 

Mary (Gets up from table and goes over 
to the fallen tray): Why, what a 
funny place to put the food! So that 
is the first course. Do we sit on the 
floor for it? 

Crass: No, no! The food on the tray 
was the first course. But hush! Some- 
one else is coming. Get to the table 
quickly! (CUNNING enters with a tray 
of food. When he hears CRABB he, too, 
thinks he refers to him as the second 
thief.) This is the second! 

CunninG (T'0 audience): Ah, woe is me. 
He knows everything! He is the 
great Doctor Know All. He knows 
that I am the second thief! (CUNNING 
runs out carrying his tray with him.) 

Mary: What a queer way to bring in 
food and take it out again before we 
can eat it. I think I like our way 
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better if it isn’t so stylish! At least I 
get something to eat. 

Crass: Hush, here comes another. 
(Crook enters carrying a covered 
dish.) This is the third! 

Crook (Aside): Crafty and Cunning 
are right! He does know everything. 
He knows that I am the third 
thief! (Brings the covered dish to the 
table) Sir, my master told us that you 
are the great Doctor Know All. 
Now, if you know everything, tell 
me what is in this covered dish? 

Crass: (Aside): What am I to do? I 
do not know what is in the dish. 
I’m ruined! They’ll know that I am 
not the Great Doctor Know All! 
Oh, what shall I do! Oh wretched 
Crabb that I am! 

Crook (Who hears only the word 
“CraBB’’): You’re right! The cov- 
ered dish does contain a crab! 
(Kneels before Crass) Oh, sir. Spare 
us! You know that Crafty, Cun- 
ning and I stole the money! You 
know also that we hid it in the well! 

Crabs: I'll not tell your master on you 
if you will go and get the bag of 
gold and bring it to me. At once! 

Crook: Oh, thank you Great Doctor 
Know All! We will get the bag of 
gold at once. 

Crass: And do you promise never to 
steal again! 

Crook: We promise! (Ezit) 

Mary: But how did you know what 
was in the dish? And how did you 
know that the servants stole the 
money? And how did you know 
where the money was hidden? 

Crabs: Because I am the great Doctor 
Know All! 

THE END 





~~ 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Little Witch Who Tried 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

WINSOME WINNIE, the littlest witch 
ESMERALDA, the elegant witch 
Fanny, the ailing witch 
Sruuita, the giggly witch 
Min, the athletic witch 
Honora, the motherly witch 
Dorortny, an ordinary little girl 
HELEN, her friend 

Setrtine: Dorothy’s kitchen. There are 
seven broomsticks in the corner. 

Ar Rise: The witches are gathered in a 
semi-circle about WINNIE. 

Wircues (Chanting): 
Sing a song of witches. 
Halloween is come. 
Witches with their broomsticks. 
Now’s the time for fun. 


Lots of little witches 
Riding in the sky. 

Black cats tell the story, 
Halloween is nigh. 


Sing a song of witches. 
Halloween is here. 
Anything can happen — 
Not a thing to fear. 

Honoria (Stepping forward and put- 
ting hand on WINNtz’s shoulder): 
Winnie — are you sure you want to 
be a real girl instead of a witch? 
Just think of all the fun you’ll miss. 
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It isn’t too late to change your mind, 
you know, dear. I’m a little worried 
about you. 

Winnie (Eagerly): Oh, Honoria, you 
know I’ve always wanted to be a 
girl. I’m go sick of being just a 
witch. They’re so ordinary. 

EsMERALDA (Disdainfully): You are a 
very silly little witch. It is girls who 
are ordinary, not witches. Witches 
have a certain charm totally lacking 
in mere mortals. 

Smita (Giggling): You'll look so silly 
without a broomstick. 

Fanny (Languidly): I’m afraid you'll 
feel ill eating those horrible messes 
that humans call meals. One has to 
be so careful. 

Min (Briskly): What’s your black cat 
going to do while you’re away? I 
suppose you'll want me to feed her 
for you. But I’ll not take her sky 
riding. I have eleven cats of my own 
to exercise. 

Winnie: Oh, you’re all trying to make 
me feel badly. I know I’ll love being 
a girl. Go away and let me alone. 

Min (Gruffly): Well, I say — Winnie’s 
down here now. She might as well 
try being a girl. If she doesn’t she’ll 
turn into one of those pestering 
witches that are a nuisance to have 
around. 








Honoris: You're right, Min. But 
Winsome Winnie, if you want to re- 
main a girl, there’s one thing you’ll 
have to remember — never tell any- 
body you were once a witch. If you 
do, you’ll become a witch again and 
we'll have to come and get you right 
away. 

Winnie (Eagerly): Oh, Ill never, 
never tell. I won’t want to. Every- 
body will think I’m just a regular 
girl. 

Min: Come on folks, let’s hop on our 
broomsticks. Good-bye, Winnie. 
(Honoris takes WINNIE’S cape and 
hat and straightens the ordinary cot- 
ton dress underneath. There is a 
chorus of good-byes as each witch gets 
on her broomstick, according to her 
type — ESMERALDA as if she were a 
Powers model, Stuuira, giggling, 
Fanny, feebly, Min, as if it were a 
bucking broncho and Honoria in a 
dignified manner. They all go off 
chanting.) 

WircHEs: 

Sing a song of witches. 
Halloween is come. 

Witches with their broomsticks. 
Now’s the time for fun. 

Winnie (Looking around interestedly) : 
I’m glad I chose this house to come 
to. It looks so nice and homey. 
Witches don’t even have a house to 
live in. The little girl here looked 
nice too. I hope she likes me. She'll 
probably be surprised to see me. 
(Dorotuy opens the door and comes 
in but stops short when she sees 
WINNIE.) 

Dorotuy (Surprised and hesitating): 
Why, hello! I’m Dorothy. Who are 
you? 


Winnie: I’m Winsome Winnie, the... 
(Claps her hands over her mouth) I 
mean I’m just Winnie. I thought 
I'd like to visit you. 

Dororuy (Cordially): Why, that’s fine. 
Did you just move around here? [ 
don’t think I’ve seen you before. 

WINNIE (Embarrassed): We . . . ell, you 
might say I’ve just moved here. 
I’ve never had a real girl to play 
with before. You look so nice. I do 
hope we’ll be friends. 

Dorotuy (Enthusiastically): Oh, I’m 
glad you came. We can have lots of 
fun together. Helen, the girl who 
lives next door, is coming over soon 
and we are going to plan for Hal- 
loween. Would you like to help me 
around the house and get things 
done? I promised Mother I’d have 
everything finished before Helen and 
I got busy. 

Winnie (Doubtfully): I don’t know 
much about houses but I’ll help 
any way I can. I know lots more 
about Halloween. 

Dorotuy (Laughing and giving her a 
broom): Well, it isn’t very hard to 
use this. If you wouldn’t mind doing 
the kitchen while I make my bed it 
will be a big help. (She exits to the 
bedroom.) 

WINNIE (Staring at broom in her hand): 
Do the kitchen with a broom? I 
wonder what she means? (She gets 
astride the broom and starts to ride 
around the kitchen. HELEN comes to 
the door and stands watching her. 
Finally she breaks out laughing. 
WINNIE stops.) 

HELEN: What on earth are you doing? 

Winnie: Dorothy told me to do the 
kitchen with the broom. It doesn’t 
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work as well as usual though. There 
isn’t much room in the kitchen to 
really fly. 

Heien (Taking the broom): You're 
funny. Here, let me do it. (She 
starts sweeping as Doroty returns.) 
Hey, Dorothy, your friend here 
thinks broomsticks are to ride on. 

Dorotuy: Oh, hello, Helen. This is 
Winnie. She’s just moved around 
here. She’s going to help us with 
Halloween when we finish chores. 

Winnie (Much abashed): Let me do 
something else to help, please. I 
want to learn. Then we can work on 
Halloween things. That’s really my 
specialty. 

HELEN (Looking at WINNIE curiously): 
You’re the queerest girl I’ve ever 
seen. 

Winnie (Jnsulted): I’m not a girl. I’m 
a— ! (Stopping short) I mean I’m 
not queer. 

Dorotuy (Quickly): How would you 
like to help me fix this stew for 
dinner, Winnie? 

Winnie (Delightedly): Oh, goody! I 
make the best stews. Every one says 
I do. (Starts out the door) 

HELEN: Hey, where are you going? 

WINNIE (Stopping short): Why, out to 
get some snakes and frogs of course. 

Dorotuy and HELEN: What? 

Winnie (Surprised): Have I done 
something else wrong? Honestly I 
can make good stew. Even Honoria 
says I can. 

Heien: Well, I don’t know who 
Honoria is but I think you’re either 
kidding or crazy. 

Winnie (Furiously): I’m not crazy. 
You are. You’re nothing but an 
ordinary girl. 
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HELEN: Well, what are you, Miss 
High and Mighty? 

Winnie: I’m a — (She claps her hands 
to her mouth then sits down with her 
head in her hands.) 

Dororny (Looking distressed): Never 
mind, Winnie. Helen is only teasing. 
Maybe you could help me with my 
school work. 

WINNIE (Lifting her head eagerly): Oh, 
I’m good at telling fortunes. 

Dorotuy (Staring at her): Telling 
fortunes! 

Winnie: Yes, isn’t that what you 
learn at school? I’m head of the 
class in that. 

HELEN: What kind of school do you go 
to? 

Winnie: A wi.. 
just a school. 
HELEN (Laughing): I bet they don’t 
even teach you in that school which 
is farther away—the moon or 

China. 

WINNIE: Why, everyone knows China 
is the farthest. 

HEtEn: I thought you wouldn’t know. 
It’s the moon of course, silly! 

Winnie (Triumphantly): I can prove 
China is the farthest. You can see 
the moon any clear night, can’t you? 
Well, you can’t catch even a glimpse 
of China. 

HELEN (Overwhelmed): I give up. 
You’re the weirdest girl I’ve ever 
seen. (T'urning to Dororay) What 
are you going to wear for Halloween, 
Dot? 

Dororuy (Enthusiastically): Mother 
got me a brand new witch costume. 
It’s stunning. 

HELEN (Disgustedly): How can a witch 
costume be stunning? Horrible black 


. |! I mean — well, 





creepy things! Now I’ve got a — 

Winnie (Springing up): How dare you 
say witches are horrible black creepy 
things! They’re not! 

HELEN (Calmly): Well, don’t get so 
excited. You certainly can’t say 
that witches aren’t all alike, old and 
skinny, with long droopy hair and 
big noses. 

WINNIE (Shouting angrily): You don’t 
know what you're talking about. 
You’re all wrong. There are just as 
many kinds of witches as there are 
people. Old — young — fat — 
thin — good-looking .. . 

HELEN: Show me just one good-looking 
witch . . . just one and I'll believe 
you. 

WINNIE (Quickly): I’m one! 

Dorotuy and HELEN (In amazement): 
You’re what? 

WINNIE (Defiantly): I'm a witch! 

Dorotuy: I don’t believe it! 

HELEN: I thought there was some- 
thing queer around. 

WINNIE (Falling back in her chair): Oh 
my goodness, now I’ve told! (There 
is a sound of chanting off stage. It 
gets louder as the Witches enter. The 
girls retreat to the background staring 
in astonishment.) 

WITCHES: 

Sing a song of witches, 

Halloween is come. 

Witches with their broomsticks. 
Now’s the time for fun. 

(The Witches line up, get off their 
broomsticks and look at WINNIE.) 

Min (Gruffly): You told, you know — 
you’ve got to come back and be a 
witch again. 

ESMERALDA (Putting on WINNIE’s hat 
and cape and adjusting it stylishly): 
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Don’t mind, Winnie. I’ve made you 

a stunning outfit to wear on Hal- 

loween — all black and gold. 
Fanny: I made you the most delicious 


frog soup with fried snakes. It’s 
better than a dose of medicine. It 
will make you feel wonderful. 

Smuuira (Giggling): I couldn’t think of 
anything to do for you but miss you. 
I amost forgot to giggle. But every- 
body said you’d be back. 

Honorta: We all missed our Winsome 
Winnie. 

Winnie: You know something I’ve 
just found out? I make a perfectly 
good witch but I make a perfectly 
awful girl. I’d better stick to being a 
witch. I’ll be glad to be back where 
I belong. Come on — let’s go. (They 
all mount their broomsticks and go off 
chanting.) 

WITCHEs: 

Sing a song of witches. 
Halloween is come. 

Witches with their broomsticks. 
Now’s the time for fun. 


Lots of little witches, 
Riding in the sky; 
Black cats tell the story, 
Halloween is nigh. 


Sing a song of witches. 
Halloween is here. 
Anything can happen. 
Not a thing to fear. 

HELEN: Do you think we dreamed up 
all this? 

Dorotuy (Slowly and thoughtfully): 
Don’t you know anything can hap- 
pen on Halloween? But I’m kind of 
glad I’m just a girl. 

THE END 
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Jack-O-Lantern 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
BiL.y, a little boy 
JacK-O-LANTERN 
BUNNY 
SQUIRREL 
CHIPMUNK 
OwL 
WitcH 

SertinG: A clearing in the woods. 

Ar Rise: BILxy enters from left leading 
JacK-O-LANTERN. JACK-O-LANTERN 
has a paper bag resembling a pumpkin 
over his head. A frightful face with a 
turned down mouth and slanted eyes 
is cut in the bag. Buy seats JacK- 
O-LANTERN on a log. 

Bitty: You are a fine Jack-O-Lantern 
for Halloween. I can hardly wait to 
light a candle in you tonight. You 
look so fierce- that you will scare 
away all the ghosts and goblins. I 
think I will leave you on this log 
while I hunt for some nuts. I might 
as well stay and play in the woods a 
while longer, as long as I came here 
to whittle you out in secret. (Ad- 
miring JAcK) My, what a Jack-O- 
Lantern you are! (Exits at right. 
Jack remains absolutely motionless. 
Wrrcu enters from left. She goes up to 
Jack and looks him over.) 

Wircx (In cackly voice): Well, if you 
aren’t a gruesome Halloween num- 
ber! (Laughs horribly) I think I will 
make you come alive. It will be fun 
to see you frighten all the timid little 
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wood folk. (Waves her broom over 


him) Acra-lacra-sis-boom-jackla! 
(Jack stirs and stretches. WitcH 
cackles delightedly.) Hello! (Jack 


looks up at her and blinks vaguely.) 

Jack: Hello. I say — who are you? 

Wircu (To herself): That will do. He’s 
as live as anybody. (Ezits at left) 

Jack (Standing up): My, I feel stiff! I 
wonder where I am. (Bunny hops in 
at right. He sees Jack and hops up 
into the air with fright.) Hello, little 
friend. 

Bunny (Shakily): An ogre has come to 
the forest to live. I must run to warn 
my family before he eats us all up! 
(Hops quickly out at right) 

Jack (Scratching his head): I don’t 
understand. Am I an ogre — what- 
ever that is? (SQUIRREL scurries in 
from left and gets almost up to Jack 
before he really notices him.) 

SqurrREL (With teeth chattering): Hor- 
rors! A monster! I must flee for my 
life! (Rushes by Jack and out of sight) 

Jack (Sitting on log again): I don’t 
know what this is all about. This 
creature calls me a monster, but the 
other said I was an ogre. I wonder 
what I am. I must try to find out. 
(Sadly) But there is no doubt about 
one thing — I must be something 
horrible! (Bows his head in distress 
so that his face is not showing. Cu1P- 
MUNK enters from the right. He sees 
Jack and goes up to him.) 








CuipmuNK: Hello, Mister. Are you 
new in the forest? (Jack nods, but 
does not raise his head.) Welcome, 
then. May I ask who you are? I’ve 
never seen such as you around here 
before. 

Jack (With head still lowered): Let me 
ask you first. Who are you? 

Cuipmunk: I am Chipmunk. 

Jack: And a long-eared creature came 
a short time ago. Who is he? 

CHIPMUNK: He is Bunny. 

Jack: And just now a gray creature 
with a bushy tail. He had short 
ears and fat cheeks. Who is he? 

CuipmMuNK: That must be Squirrel. 

Jack: And I am not a Bunny, nor a 
Squirrel, nor a Chipmunk? 

CurpmuNK (Laughing): Mercy no! 
But you must be somebody. Don’t 
you know? 

Jack: I know nothing except that sud- 
denly I found myself here. Bunny 
said I was an ogre, but Squirrel said 
I was a monster. (Raises his head) 
Can you tell me which I am? (Curp- 
MUNK takes one look and his knees 
start to shake.) 

CurpmuNK: An ogre! A monster! 
Mercy me! I must run for my life. 
(Scurries out at left) 

Jack (Wiping his eyes and sniffing): I 
must be both. And whatever they 
are, it is something I’d rather not be. 
(Ow. flutters in from the right. He 
keeps blinking as he goes toward 
Jack. Jack holds up his head and 
looks at him steadily. Ow. keeps 
coming right toward him.) Hello. 

Ow : Hello. Who are you? 

Jack: I’m not sure. But aren’t you 
afraid of me? 


Ow: Why should I be? You don’t 


sound very dangerous. (He flutters 
to log and perches on tt. JACK moves 
over to give him room.) 

Jack (More cheerfully): I’m not dan- 
gerous. I wouldn’t harm a fly. 

Ow: Well, then, what made you 
think I’d be afraid? 

Jack (Sadly): Everybody else is. It 
must be the way I look. 

Ow: Maybe. You see, I can’t see 
things so well in the daylight. Wait 
till I put on my spectacles. (Takes 
spectacles out of his pocket, puts them 
on, and peers over the top of them at 
Jack, blinking all the time) Well, you 
are a bit unusual. Had it been night 
when my eyesight is very good, you 
might have startled me too. (Draws 
farther away from him to end of log) 
But since you say you are not 
dangerous, I will believe you. I am 
Owl and am supposed to be wise. 
Maybe I can help you. 

Jack (Eagerly): Oh, I wish you could! 

Ow. (Getting up and walking all 
around Jack in a circle, sizing him 
up): Hmm. Your head is unusual. 
It seems to be a pumpkin. I think 
you are a Jack-O-Lantern, but I’ve 
never seen a live one before. 

Jack: A Jack-O-Lantern? 

Owt: Yes. For Halloween, which is to- 
night. Some boy has made you and 
left you here. But as for your prob- 
lem, I’ve an idea. The back of your 
pumpkin — that is, your head — is 
whole. We can cut a new face, a 
friendly face, in back and then turn 
your head around. We can put on 
some cornsilk hair to cover the old 
face. 

Jack (Jumping up): Oh no! It would 
hurt if you cut into me! 














Ow : I didn’t think of that. Well, if 
you only weren’t alive! Have you 
no idea how you came to be alive? 
(WitcH enters from left. She sees 
Jack and Own talking.) 

Wrrcu (With fury): What’s this? You 
don’t scare Owl? What good are 
you if you don’t scare the birds and 
animals? I shall not let you live! 
(Waves broom) Acra-lacra-rip-snort- 
tacra! (Jack becomes motionless 
again.) 

Ow. (Flying at Wrrcn): That was 
mean! I’m not afraid of witches; 
I’m too wise. Get out of here before 
I scratch you with my talons. 
(Wircx hurries out at left. OwL goes 
back to Jack and looks at him.) Hmm. 
That wasn’t a bad idea after all, for 
now I can help him. If I cut him a 
new face, he won’t feel it. (Turns 
paper bag around, hiding it from 
view of audience by standing in the 
way, and pretends to cut a new face, 
but a happy face, with turned up 
mouth, has been prepared in the back 
of the bag before the play began and 
covered with a paper flap so it would 
not show. Then Ow1 steps back.) 
There. You look very nice now. If 
only you could be alive again! 
(Bunny and SquirREL come in at 
right, and CutpmuNK at left.) 

Bunny: Look! I’d swear that is the 
same ogre, but he looks nice now. 

SQUIRREL: It is also the monster I saw 
but now he seems to be no monster. 

CuipmunkK: Hello, friend. 

Ow 1: He is Jack-O-Lantern. But he 
cannot talk to you, for he is not 
alive. Witch brought him alive, and 
then she made him not alive again. 


SQurIRREL: Yes, it is. I wonder if we 
could do anything about it. 

Ow.: If you could steal the Witch’s 
broom, I might be able to. I’ve 
watched her from the treetops and 
have seen her work her magic. I 
think I know the words. 

CuipmunK: We will get it for you. 
Which way did she go? 

Ow. (Points left): That way. (Curp- 
MUNK, Bunny and SQUIRREL exit at 
left. Briuy enters from right. Ow. 
draws back into corner.) 

Bitty: Well, Jack, I’ve come for you. 
Now to go home and burn a candle 
in you. (Looks at Jack) Heavens, 
what has happened to you! Your 
face wouldn’t scare a mouse! Why, 
you look positively happy! (Shrug- 
ging) I didn’t think I did that poor a 
job. Oh well. I shall leave him and 
go home for another pumpkin. It 
will be fun to carve another one 
anyway. (Ezits at right. CaIpMUNK, 
Bunny, and SQuIRREL re-enter carry- 
ing Wircn’s broom. They each have 
a hand on it, carrying tt horizontally.) 

CuipMuNK: Here it is! (They take it to 
Own, who comes forward to meet 
them. He takes it and goes to the log 
where he waves it over Jack.) Acra- 
lacra-sis-boom-jackla! (There is a 
moment of tense silence. Then Jack 
stirs, stretches, and stands up.) 

Jack: Where am I? Who am I? 

Ow: You are Jack-O-Lantern, and 
you are in the forest. Welcome. 

Tue Oruers: Welcome, welcome, wel- 
come. Stay and live with us. My, 
but you look cheerful. 

Jack: May I really stay? 
frighten you? 


Don’t I 


Bunny (Shaking his head): That is Bunny: No. 


too bad. 
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SqurrRREL: Not any more. 








Jack: Hooray! Then I shall stay and 
live here. 

Ow. (Wisely): And you won’t have to 
have a candle burned in you. Since 


you are alive, that would hurt. 
Jack (Laughing): Yes, it would. But 
now I won’t have to. 
THE END 


Green Leaf’s Lesson 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Jack Frost 
WINTER WIND 
GREEN LEAF 
Rep LEAF 
Brown LEAF 
YELLOW LEAF 
ORANGE LEAF 

TimE: Autumn. 

SerrinG: The forest. 

Ar Rise: The Leaves are clustered at 
the foot of a tree. GREEN LxEaF hides 
behind them. Jack Frost stands 
nearby, surrounded by buckets of 
paint and a large box. In his hand 
he holds a paint brush. 

Jack Frost: 

Folks just don’t know the work that 
goes 

Into making winter clothes. 

I have to use so many tricks 

To get my paints correctly mixed. 

Rep Lear: 

Jack Frost, Jack Frost, I’d love you 
much 

If you would give me one more 
touch 

Of flaming orange at my head, 

Or else a dab of brilliant red. 

Jack Frost (Dipping brush in pail and 
touching Rep Lear’s head): 

Yes, here you are—I’m glad to 
please. 


Well, there now, that was done with 
ease! 
Brown LEAF: 
I feel so gay I’d like to dance. 
I’m smart enough for Paris, France. 
Jack Frost: 
Why, so you are, and this is why: 
I ordered some Parisian dye 
Straight from my helpers over there 
They’ll be so pleased to know you 
care. 
YELLOW LEAF: 
I'd like a scarf of silver lace 
Or something to set off my face. 
ORANGE Lear: And I, a string of beads 
to wear. 
Rep Lear: And I, a ribbon for my hair. 
Jack Frost: 
One at a time, please! 
see .. . (Looks in box) 
The ice spiders have worked for me. 
They wove a frosty web — ’twill do 
As a lovely scarf for you. 
(Takes out scarf and gives it to YEL- 
Low LEAF) 
My elves strung chestnuts to make 
beads 
With clasps of watermelon seeds. 
(Gives beads to ORANGE LEAF) 
And here’s a clip of gilded wheat. . . 
It’s not a bow... 
Rep Lear (Taking clip): But it is 
sweet! 


Now, let’s 
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ALL: 
Oh, thank you, thank you, you’ve 
been kind 
Such lovely clothes for us to find. 
We won’t forget what you have 
done, 
And now we’re off to have some fun. 
JACK Frost: 
Yes, that’s it— you’ve a part to 
play 
On this sunny autumn day. 
You must show off your clothes to all 
So people will be glad it’s fall. 
You’re really quite a lovely sight . . . 
Now, off you go — and please, 
don’t fight! 
YELLOW LEarF: 
We won’t. But please, where shall 
we go 
When winter winds begin to blow? 
Jack Frost: 
Why, to the flowers in their beds, 
By then they’ll be such sleepyheads. 
Be sure you keep them warm ’til 
spring. 
It’s really such an easy thing! 
ORANGE LEAF: 
Oh, yes, that’s right. 
us SO. 
And now, come on, I want to go. 
Brown Lexar: 
Let’s go down to the stream that 
sighs 
And sings to us sweet lullabies. 
Rep Lear: 
Goodness, that’s far too cold for me. 
No, it’s the town I want to see! 
JAcK Frost: 
Now, wait a minute —there’s a 
breeze 
Waiting for you near those trees. 
And if you want to look your best, 
Each leaf must stay with all the rest. 
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You’ve told 


Folks will be glad it’s autumn 
weather 
When they see you dance together. 
ORANGE LEAF: 
Yes, of course, Jack Frost is right, 
For one leaf’s not much of a sight. 
Jack Frost: 
I’m glad you see that for it’s true. . . 
And now, be off, you’ve jobs to do. 
ALL: 
We’re going now to have some fun, 
Then to the flowers when fall is done! 
Jack Frost: 
I’m counting on you, leaves. Now, 
go, 
For soon I think we'll have some 
snow. 
Good-bye, good luck, I’m proud of 
you, 
I wish my elves could see you too. 
(Leaves exit, all but GREEN LEAF who 
stands by himself near the tree.) 
They’re gone. I hope they do take 
care. 
My, but that old tree does look bare! 
But look, what’s this? One I forgot? 
He doesn’t even have a spot 
Of autumn color on his cloak! 
Well, Jack Frost, this is quite a joke. 
GREEN LEAF: 
Go way — I don’t want to be seen. 
I always want to remain green. 
Jack Frost: 
And so you hid from me — I see. 
But little leaf, that’s so silly! 
GREEN LEAF: 
It’s not! I hate the fall, I do! 
I’m sorry that the summer’s through. 
I loved the warm and perfumed 
breeze, 
The bright sunshine, the waving 
trees, 
The fluffy clouds, the deep blue sky, 











The singing brook, birds flying by. 
Now winter’s near to spoil it all... 
I know that it comes after fall. 
Jack Frost: 
But staying green won’t help, you 
know 
Seasons must come and then must go, 
And in each there’s something good. 
Why, I thought all leaves under- 
stood. 
GREEN LEAF: 
But you see, I like green best, 
That color makes me happiest! 
JAcK Frost: 
Ah, that is something you'll regret, 
But I’ve things to attend to yet, 
So if you think and change your 
mind, 

Just call for I’m not hard to find. 
(He takes paint buckets and exits.) 
GREEN Lear (While he is speaking, 

WINTER WIND enters blowing): 
He needn’t think he can scare me, 
The bravest leaf on this old tree. 
I don’t care if the flowers die. 
I won’t go dancing . . . no, not [! 
WINTER WIND: Well, that’s a selfish 
thing to say! 
GREEN LEAF: 
Oh! Who are you? Please go away! 
You make me cold — your breath’s 
like ice. 
I don’t think you’re very nice. 
WINTER WInp (Pleased): 
Do I really make you cold? 
Good! That’s just what I was told, 
But for a winter wind I’m small, 
I thought I’d freeze nothing at all. 
GREEN LEAF: 
You’re freezing me. 
here. (Shivers) 
I can’t keep warm — oh, dear, oh 
dear! 


I’m shivering 


WINTER WIND: 
Dancing’s good for warmth — why 
not try? 
Oh, I forgot — you’d rather die 
Than do anything so silly. 
Your family does look willy-nilly! 


GREEN Lear: They don’t! They’re 
handsome as can be. 
Winter Winp: But you’d rather be 
green, I see. 
GREEN LEAF: 
Well, I would like a bright new 
cloak ... 
Oh! I am sorry that I spoke. 
WINTER Winn: Are you? 
GREEN LEAF: 
No, that’s not quite true. 
Oh, dear, I don’t know what to do. 
WINTER Winn: I'll call Jack Frost — 
GREEN Lear: Oh, no you don’t! 
I won’t leave here, I won’t, I won’t! 
WINTER WIND: 
Remember that gay tulip bed, 
In spring they were yellow and red, 
And looked so gay they made birds 
sing... 
GREEN Lear (Dreamily): 
Yes, that was way back in the 
spring. 
WInTER WIND: 
One was sobbing as I passed by, 
I was so cold I made her ery. 
GREEN LEAF: 
That’s mean of you — why must you 
blow 
And freeze up all the flowers so? 
WIntER Winn: 
But I must coat the lakes with ice 
And people think they look quite 
nice. 
The children should have cheeks so 
Leaves must protect the flower bed! 
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GREEN LEAF: 
Do you mean that tulip wants me? 
That now I must leave this old tree? 
WINTER WIND: 
Of course I do! Now, let me call 
Kind good Jack Frost, and he’ll fix 
all. 
GREEN Lear: No, wait! 
Jack Frosr (Entering quickly as 
GREEN LEAF speaks): 
Did someone speak of me? 
Why, Green Leaf, you’re still here, I 
see. 
I met your family just close by. 
They missed you and they won- 
dered why 
You weren’t dancing with them now. 
They needed you to show them how. 
GREEN LxEaF: They needed me? 
WINTER WIND: The flowers, too! 
Jack Frost: Now, wouldn’t it be 
mean of you... 
GREEN LEAF: 
To let them down? Oh, yes it would. 
I guess I’ve not been very good. 
JAcK Frost: 
Well, here’s a cloak — it’s shiny new, 
And red is just the shade for you. 
(Gives red cloak to GREEN LEAF who 
puts it on) 
WINTER WIND: 
I'll take you to your family 
I see them dancing round a tree. 
I’ll tell that tulip, never fear, 
You'll keep her warm until next 
year. 


GREEN LEAF: 
Oh, thank you, you’re both very 
kind 
And now, please wind, if you don’t 
mind, 
I want to dance with all the rest, 
And show them I’m the very best. 
And then we will all work together 
Protecting buds from winter weather. 
Jack Frost: 
Good little leaf — you understand 
Why all of us work hand in hand? 
GREEN LEAF: 
In spring we helped make all things 
green 
And for birds’ nests we made a 
screen. 
In summer we gave people shade, 
And lovely rustling songs we made. 
In fall we have our work to do, 
In winter we are useful too. 
Jack Frost: 
Summer, winter, spring and fall, 
Four seasons — and I love them all. 
GREEN LEAF: 
And I, Jack Frost, I love them too! 
And now, I’ll go. Good-bye, thank 
you! 
(WinTER WIND takes GREEN LEAF 
by the hand and they exit.) 
JacK Frost: 
Good-bye! He’s happy as can be. 
Well, there is still more work for me. 
Good little leaf! I must tell all 
About the things you’ve learned 
this fall. 
THE END 


“’ 
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Part Four 


Career Play 





The Highway Traal 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
BILL, proprietor of Bill’s Diner 
Ep ) 
Ike | 
CHUCK 
STAN 
LARRY 

Mr. WHEELER 

SertinG: Bill’s Diner. 

At Rise: Ep and IKE are sitting at 
table, center. Bru is at door, right. 

Bit (Evidently calling to someone out- 
side): Roll that truck easy, Jerry, 
there’s a heap of fog on that highway 
tonight! (Coming back to center, 
chuckling) Huh! He won’t pay any 
attention to what I say anyway. 

Ep (He has been sipping coffee): Don’t 
worry about Jerry. He’s one of the 
best drivers on the road. He’ll take 
care of himself, and his truck too. 

Briu: He’s a wild one, if you ask me. 
When he pulls that box down the 
highway, he really does a job. I 
wouldn’t want to try to pass him 
with anything short of a jet job 
when he has it wound up tight. He 
hits sixty-five down grades and 
never has to shift on a hill. 

Ep: I wouldn’t want to pass anyone on 
a night like this. How about another 
cup of coffee? 

Brit (Serving from behind counter): 


truck drivers 


{ 
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Black java coming up. Apple pie, 
too? 

Ep: As usual. Have another, Ike? 

Ike: No, that stuff makes me groggy 
and I have to keep wide awake to- 
night, even if there isn’t much 
traffic. 

Ep (As Brit serves him): One of the 
quietest nights I’ve seen. Guess the 
fog has some of those pleasure boys 
holed up in the garages for the night. 

Ike: And they can stay there, too. 
Anything I can’t take is these pleas- 
ure boys burning up the highway to 
get nowhere in a hurry. They toot 
their horns at you as though every 
truck driver was a public enemy 
number one. (Rises) I have a little 
tinkering to do on my windshield 
wiper. Let me know when you're 
ready, we’ll stick close. 

Ep: We'll have to pull out a little early 
to make schedule tonight. About 
fifteen minutes, eh? 

Ike: O.K. by me. I can find plenty to 
do in that time. Maybe I’ll be able 
to manage another cup of that stuff 
Bill calls coffee. 

But: My friend, that is the best coffee 
money can buy. 

Ike (Going right, grinning): Money 
doesn’t buy much these days, does 
it? (He goes right.) 








Bru (Pretending to be hurt): Now is 
that something! Here I work and 
slave at this diner — keep open all 
hours just to accommodate a bunch 
of truck drivers— and that’s the 
thanks I get. 

Ep: Well, don’t weep in my coffee — 
it’s weak enough already. 

Bru (Coming to table and sitting): You 
know something? You truck drivers 
are all alike. You strain all night 
over a wheel trying to keep on 
schedule, then when you get a chance 
to relax — what do you do? 

Ep (Banteringly): Now wait a minute. 
Don’t rush me and I'll have the 
answer. 

Bri: I'll tell you. You guzzle down a 
quart of coffee and half an apple pie 
and all the time you are itching to 
get going. Then you wonder why you 
get indigestion. I don’t see how you 
stand it. 

Ep: That’s why you’re running this 
two-bit diner and I’m driving a 
diesel truck loaded with stuff worth 
thousands of dollars. We’re different. 

Buu: Differert! You’re nuts! Pushing 
a big trailer truck through all kinds 
of traffic all night long, shifting 
fifteen gears at almost every grade, 
worrying about getting places on 
time without an accident, and haul- 
ing stuff worth thousands. Why 
man, the responsibility must make 
an old man of you in ten years. 

Ep: Well, I’ve been in the business for 
nearly fifteen years. Do I look like 
an old man? 

Bru: Well, can’t say that you do. But 
I still think it takes it out of you. 
Ep: I’ll admit it takes a very strong 

back and good stomach and leg 
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muscles to handle one of these 
trucks. But it takes brains, too. 
And it’s a mighty fine job. Thou- 
sands of men are making good liv- 
ings at the business, and there’s al- 
ways room for more. 

Bru: Yeah, you guys are doing pretty 
well for yourselves. Paul Gibbons 
was boasting about drawing over 
four hundred dollars a month on his 
run. Of course, he’s independent and 
runs on a contract basis. You guys 
with the big companies have too 
many regulations to follow. You 
can’t cut corners. Maybe you don’t 
do so well. 

Ep: Don’t let anyone kid you. We’re 
doing all right with the big com- 
panies, too. We have insurance, 
hospitalization and all the other 
benefits. Besides, you can get pro- 
moted to supervisor, dispatcher — 
even manager. Then you're in the 
money class. 

Bru: I guess I’m just old-fashioned. 
Truck driving seems like hard work 
to me. (Enter from right, Larry, 
Stan, and Cuucx.) Now I’m con- 
tent to stay indoors. Maybe this is a 
little diner, but I manage to scrape 
a living out of it. 

Cuuck (As they move to table, left): 
Yeah, and that’s not all you scrape. 
That hash I had last night must 

-have been scraped from the bottom 
of every pan you have. 

Sran: Yeah, and tonight I'll have 
meatballs — but I want meat in 
them. 

Larry: Double that order, slowfoot — 
and make it snappy. I’m in a hurry. 
Hi, Ed, where’s Ike? (Others greet 
him, too.) 








Ep: He’s out doing some tinkering. 

Larry: Serve me some of that coffee 
first, Bill. If I don’t live after that 
I won’t have to pay the bill. 

Birt (With pretended hurt): Insults, 
insults. That’s all I get from you 
glamour boys of the highway. (Busi- 
ness of serving food) What would you 
lugs do if I didn’t keep open all 
hours of the night just to feed you? 
Yeah, just what would you do? 

Sran: Well, if you put it that way, 
I'd live longer. 

Cuuck: I wouldn’t appreciate my 
wife’s cooking so much. 

Larry: Forget the song and dance and 
hurry up with some food. Don’t you 
realize we have schedules to keep? 
We’re ten minutes behind now. 

Bri: O.K., O.K. But don’t be in such 
a hurry you forget to pay your 
checks — as usual. (Business of 
serving men throughout following) 

Cuuck: Hey, Ed. Did you hear about 
Bob Lemon? 

Ep: Oh, sure. It’s been the talk among 
the drivers for weeks now. 

Stan: What’s the real low-down? Is 
Bob going to take that new job? 

Ep: Yes, it’s a sure thing. He’s going to 
manage a new company. They’ve 
leased a dozen independent trucks 
and are going to haul heavy stuff. 
That won’t be a bad job. Bob’s 
worked hard as a truck driver. He’s 
O.K. 

Larry: He’s smart. He sure used his 
high school education, didn’t he? 
Bitu: There are too many of these 
trucking companies. Competition is 
getting so you'll be hi-jacking each 

other for business. 

Cxuck: Now how would you know? 
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You never move out of this grease 
joint. 

Bruu: Yeah? Listen, I’ve been around. 
You wait and see. Get too many 
trucks on the highway trail, and 
what happens to your job? 

Sran: We get busier. There’s plenty of 
business for everyone, and more 
every day. Bob will get his share, if 
there’s any to get. 

Larry: As I said, he’s smart. Why he 
even went to night school. 

Ep: That’s right. He also studied 
traffic management in correspond- 
ence school. He deserves a chance 
to get ahead. 

Larry: Haven’t you been studying 
too, Ed? I kind of figure you are 
next in line for Bob’s old job as 
supervisor. How about it? 

Ep: Wish I was. I think I’d have heard 
something by this time. Anyway, 
I'll keep on plugging. 

Brut (He has finished serving and is 
back at counter): That’s why you 
deserve the job. You're always 
plugging. Always on schedule. Now 
you other lugs, you wander in late, 
even the next day. Not Eddie — he 
never misses a schedule. I fix my 
clock by him. 

Cuuck (Grinning): Your press agent, 
Ed? Or just hero worship. 

Bru: O.K., but is it so? 

Larry: You have a good record, Ed. 
And you’ve been studying all along. 
You know the business from the in- 
side out. Maybe you'll get it. 

Bru: He’s got to. You just keep on 
hitting that schedule and being on 
time night after night. You'll get on. 

Ep (Rising): Speaking of schedules — 
I have a load of perishables on to- 
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night. Due in Westville at seven 
A.M. How about a check, Bill? And 
thanks for the kind words. 

Sran: Don’t worry, you'll pay for it. 
He’ll make you eat those words one 
way or another. 

But (Making change for Ep — to 
Sran): For that Stan, I’ll charge you 
double on the pie. O.K., Ed. See 
you tomorrow night, 1:35 sharp. 
(Grins and winks at him) 

Larry: Well, good luck, Ed. It might 
not be too late to hear, yet. Just re- 
member us, when and if you get to 
be supervisor. It won’t be too bad 
sitting in an office instead of driving 
on nights like this. 

Curuck: Yeah, and driving around in a 
car that has only three gears to shift. 
(Mr. WHEELER comes in suddenly, 
right. He is very much agitated — 
speaks generally.) 

Mr. WHEELER: Gentlemen, please. 
I’m in terrible trouble. Will some- 
one help me? (There is general move- 
ment as all rise.) 

Ati: What’s happened? An accident? 

Mr. Wueeier: My car has just 
stopped dead, right outside. It just 
won’t go. How fortunate it stopped 
here. 

Bri (Now easily): Oh, car trouble, eh? 
There’s a garage about ten miles 
down the road that’s open all night. 
We have a phone. Just relax and 
call them. Have a cup of coffee? 

Mr. WHEELER (Still excited): But you 
don’t understand. I must get to the 
hospital at once! 

Cuuck: Hospital? 

Mr. WHEELER: Yes, the hospital. I 
must get there in a hurry. My. baby 


choking. Can’t someone help me? 

Bru (Now animated): Why didn’t you 
say so? I'll call an ambulance from 
Centreville. (Moves to phone) 

Mr. WHEELER: That will take too 
long. Haven’t you a car? Anyone? 

Buu: Mister, these are all truck driv- 
ers. Didn’t you see those big diesels 
outside? I’ll cali an ambulance. 

Stan (Quickly): Can’t we flag down a 
passenger car? 

Cuuck: No, that won’t do. There 
aren’t any cars on the road tonight. 
I haven’t seen one for miles. Call 
the ambulance. 

Ep: It would take an ambulance thirty 
minutes to get here and thirty more 
to get back. How’d you like to ride 
a big truck, Mister? 

Mr. WHEELER: Anything. Oh, any- 
thing that will get my baby to a 
hospital in a hurry. Please help me. 

Bru: But Ed, you can’t go. You got a 
schedule to meet. Perishables. 

Cuuck (Moving to Mr. WHEELER): 
Look, I don’t have a supervisor’s 
job coming up. 

Ep: Sorry, pals. You’re too late. Come 
on, what are we waiting for? Get 
going. (Pushes Mr. WHEELER ahead 
of him as he starts right.) 

Mr. WHEELER (Going right): Oh, 
thank you, thank you. (They go 
right quickly. Men look at each other, 
shrug.) 

Cuuck: No use arguing with Eddie. 
But he ought to let us do it. I’m 
late anyway. 

Bu: If anybody will get that baby to 
Centreville in a hurry — and get it 
there, Ed will. But he shouldn’t 
have done it. 


has swallowed something and she is Larry (Sitting): There he goes. (Sound 
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of motor in distance) Boy, won’t he 

wind it up. But maybe that super- 

visor’s job has gone, too. 

Cuuck: I don’t think it will make any 
difference. (He settles down.) After 
all, you can’t let a baby choke to 
death because of some perishables! 

Stan: No, you can’t as far as we are 
concerned. But how about the com- 
pany? They just look at the record. 
Fifteen thousand dollars worth of 
perishables, late on arrival. They'll 
figure a passenger car could have 
done the job better. 

Bru: Gee, that guy was really worried. 
How could you get a passenger car 
on a night like this? (Shaking head) 
Isn’t that like Eddie. He’s a swell 
guy. 

Larry: You can say that again — and 
bring a cup of coffee when you finish 
saying it. (IKE comes in suddenly.) 

IKE (With a touch of resentment): Hey, 
what’s going on around here? Wasn’t 
that Ed putting out? He’s going 
back. What’s wrong? Something 
happened? 

Sran: Plenty’s happened. 

Bru: Relax, Chum. Your pal is on an 
errand of mercy.’ 

Larry: To Centreville Hospital. 

Ike: What? No! 

Cuuck: Yeah! 
choking. 

Bru: Have another cup of coffee, Ike. 
You got plenty of time. 

IkE (Dropping into chair at table right) : 
What do you know about that? So 
he’s on the way to the hospital with 
a truck loaded to the fenders with 
perishables. He'll be at least an 
hour late getting into Westville. 

Stan: Sure, and the company will dock 


With a baby that’s 





him for being late, and he'll get a 
black mark against him. He’ll never 
get promoted to Bob Lemon’s old 
job with a rating like that. 

Cuuck: Can’t you explain why he’s 
late, Ike? After all, you can’t let a 
baby choke to death. 

Ike: Oh, sure. I can explain why he’s 
late. But he’s going to hold up the 
party. 

Cuuck: Party? What party? 

Ike: Well, it was sort of a secret — a 
surprise party for Ed at the end of 
his run this morning. This is Ed’s 
last night driving the truck. 

Britt: What do you mean, his last 
night? 

Ike: He’s been promoted to Bob 
Lemon’s job as supervisor. 

Bru: Why didn’t you say so? 

Larry: That’s swell. Good for Ed. 

Cuuck: He deserves it. He’s worked 
hard and studied, too. 

Bri: So you were going to have a sur- 
prise party. What’s the difference? 
You can still have it. 

Ike: He’ll be more of a hero than ever, 
now. Maybe we ought to figure on 
some kind of medal for him. Well, 
I’ll roll along and tell the boys. 

Sran: Give him our congratulations. 
I’ll have to look at the papers to- 
morrow. (IKE goes right.) 

Biiu: Gee, that’s right. Good pub- 
licity. Truck driver saves baby in 
line of duty. (Leaning on counter) 
Truck driver. What a racket. The 
things that happen along the high- 
way trail. (Suddenly) What am I 
saying? Pay up, you guys, before 
you run out on me. (Starts to clear 

tables as curtain closes) 


THE END 
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Part Five , 


Radio Play 





The Transferred Ghost 


by Frank R. Stockton 
Adapted by Walter Hackett 


Music: Light, romantic. 
fade. 

Trp: I found the country residence of 
John Hinckman to be a most de- 
lightful place, and for many reasons. 
It was the abode of a genial, though 
somewhat volatile hospitality. It 
had broad lawns and towering oaks. 
There were gardens and brooks, and 
the latter meant fishing — and that 
was why Mr. Hinckman had in- 
vited me—for the trout season. 
Despite the many attractions, I 
should have finished my stay early, 
had it not been for one reason .. . 
one excellent and compelling reason. 
It took place at the breakfast table 
the first morning I was there. 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: A few steps on wood. Door 
open. 

MabELINE (Brightly): Good morning. 
Sit down, won’t you? 

Tep (Stunned, he flounders): Er... 
y-yes ... thank you. 

Sounp: Clatter of glass upset. 

Trp: Oh, sorry. Spilled that glass of 
water right into your lap. 

Mave ine: No harm done, except that 
I’m soaked. 

Trp: Good thing it’s a warm day. 

MADELINE: I’ve already had my morn- 
ing shower. 


Forte and 


Tep (Embarrassed): Y-yes, of course. 
Sorry. 

MADELINE: Coffee? 

Trp: Thanks. 

Sounp: Coffee poured into cup. 

MapELINE: There! And if you decide 
to spill it, spill it into your own lap. 

Tep: Thank you, I will. 

MADELINE: Eggs . . . bacon . 
...jJam. Help yourself. 

Tep: Thank you. 

MADELINE: You’re Ted Baxter. You’re 
twenty-eight, you sell bonds and 
you went to Princeton... . 

Trp: No. Trusts and estates. I went to 
Harvard. 

MADELINE: You live in the city and 
you’re a friend of Johnny’s. 

Trp: Johnny? 

MapeELINE: John Hinckman. 
Johnny. 

Tep: You're his niece? 

Mabe ine: Brilliant deduction. But- 
ter? 

Ten: I didn’t know he had a niece. 

MaDELINE: The one and only. Made- 
line Cosgrove, nearest living relative 
and heir apparent to the Hinckman 
fortune, after inheritance taxes are 
deducted. 

Trp: What do you do? 

Mabe Ine: I detest work. 

Tep: But — 


. . toast 


Uncle 








Mabe ine: I help run the house. Well, 
good-bye. Nice to have met you. 
(Slight fade) See you around from 
time to time. 

Music: Light easy theme. Forte briskly 
and under. 

Tep: What a girl! Undoubtedly she 
was just about the most beautiful 
person I had ever seen. Even in a 
pair of dungarees she was beautiful. 
And intelligent as well. Madeline 
paid scarcely any attention to me, 
and I hardly saw her. Not that I 
didn’t try. (Sighs) Dear Madeline! 

Music: Up lightly and under again. 

Tep: I casually broached the subject 
to my host. 

Music: Out. 

Tep: Mr. Hinckman, I met your niece. 

HinckMAN (Fuming): Now where the 
devil are those flies? I know I put 
them here only the other day. 

Tep: She’s a very charming young 
lady. 

HinckMan: I spent two hours tying 
the blamed things together, and now 
I can’t find them. Have you seen 
them? 

Tep: No. 
twenty. 

HinckMan: They must be here some- 
where. 

Ten: Or is she twenty-one? 

HinckMAN: I won’t go fishing until I 
find them. (Yells) Has anyone in 
this rattletrap construction that 
poses as my country place of resi- 
dence, seen or heard of my flies. 
There are ten of them, all carded. 

Trp: Has she always lived with you? 

HINcCKMAN (As though turning on him): 
My niece is twenty. Her middle 
name is Primrose, a fool name if 


I’d say she was around 
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ever, but it was her mother’s idea. 
She is well-educated, has traveled 
extensively. I’m very fond of her 
and she of me. You never see her 
picture on the society pages, for she 
is not social-minded. She has one 
pivot tooth, and she is not engaged, 
nor is she likely to be for some time, 
and for the very good reason that 
she is not in love. And anyone who 
thinks he is going to marry her will 
have to pass my inspection, which, I 
assure you, will be most rigorous and 
searching. And if I fail to approve, 
I'll kick the interloper out. Any 
more questions? If not, help me 
locate those blamed flies, so we can 
go fishing. 

Music: Up briskly and under. 

Tep (Quietly): That will give you an 
idea of the character of my host, Mr. 
John Hinckman. It will give you an 
idea why I dreaded taking a step 
which would end that season known 
as the ante-interrogatory period of 
love. It would have required a 


bolder man than I to signify I was in’ 


love with his niece. Not that 
Madeline gave me any real encour- 
agement. She was pleasant. I was 
charming. Her uncle fumed and 
roared and fished. I, therefore, re- 
mained silent. 

Music: Seque to ethereal theme, Hold 
under. 

Trp: Several nights later I awakened 
from a sound sleep. I saw John 
Hinckman standing near the door. I 
was surprised, for only that morning 
my host had gone to the city on busi- 
ness, and he was not expected to re- 
turn for several days. There was a 
vagueness and indistinction about 
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him which caused my heart to pound. 
Then he spoke to me. 

Music: Out. 

Guost (No filter or echo. In anxious 
tone): Do you know if Mr. Hinck- 
man will return tonight? 

Tep (Calmly): We do not expect him. 

Guost: I am glad of that. May I sit 
down? 

TEp: By all means. 

Gxost (Sighing): During the two years 
and a half that I have inhabited this 
house, that impossible man has 
never before been away for a single 
night. You can’t imagine the relief 
it gives me to learn he’s away. 

Trp: Two years and a half! I don’t 
understand you. 

Guost: It is fully that length of time 
since I first came here. Mine is not 
any ordinary case. Have you a 
cigarette? 

Trp: On the table next to you. 

Guost: Thank you. 

Sounp: Match struck. 

Guost: Before I say anything more, 
let me ask you again if you are sure 
Mr. Hinckman will not return to- 
night. 

Ten: I’m sure of it as I can be sure of 
anything. Right now he is over a 
hundred miles away. For the next 
few days he will be involved in a 
business transaction. 

Guost: That oil deal! (Briskly) Now 
I’ll go on, for I’m glad to have the 
opportunity to talk to someone who 
will listen to me. But if that John 
Hinckman should come in and 
catch me, I should be frightened out 
of my wits. 

Trp (Puzzled): This is all strange. Are 
you the ghost of Mr. Hinckman? 
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Guost: Yes, I am his ghost, and yet I 
have no right to be. And this is what 
makes me so nervous, and so much 
afraid of him. (Suddenly) I’m not 
boring you? 

Tep: Quite to the contrary. 

Guost: It is a strange story and one, I 
believe, without precedent. Twoand 
a half years ago, John Hinckman 
was very ill in this very room. 

TeEp: Yes, I remember. 

Guosrt: At one time he was so far gone 
that he was really believed to be 
dead. As a result of too precipitate a 
report regarding his state, I was ap- 
pointed his ghost. 

Tep: You were appointed! 

Guost: Exactly! Imagine my surprise 
and horror when, after I had ac- 
cepted the position and assumed its 
responsibilities, the old duffer re- 
vived and eventually regained his 
usual health. My position now was 
one of extreme delicacy and em- 
barrassment. 

Ten: I can well imagine. 

Gxost: I had no power to return to my 
original unembodiment, and I had 
no right to be the ghost of a man 
who was not dead. 

Trp: Caught in the middle. 

Guost : I was advised by my friends to 
maintain quietly my position. They 
assured me that, as Mr. Hinckman 
was an elderly man, it could not be 
long before I could rightfully assume 
the position for which I had been 
selected. 

Ten: Logical thinking. 

Guost: But I tell you, sir, the old boy 
seems as vigorous as ever, and I 
have no idea how much longer this 
annoying state of things will con- 








tinue. Why, I spend half my time 
trying to get out of his way. He’s 
always underfoot. He’s a pest! 

Tep: I sympathize with you. 

Guost: I can’t leave this house. He 
seems to follow me everywhere. I 
tell you, sir, he haunts me. 

Trp: Truly a queer state of affairs. 

Guost: And then he’s so noisy — al- 
ways yelling and fussing and fum- 
ing. (Confidentially) I do believe he’s 
getting just a wee bit childish. 

Trp: But why are you afraid of him? 
He couldn’t hurt you. 

Guost: Of course he couldn’t. But 
his very presence is a shock and a 
terror to me. Imagine how you would 
feel if my case were yours. 

Trp: I shudder. 

Guost: If one must be a ghost, it 
would be much pleasanter to be the 
ghost of some man other than John 
Hinckman. He’s irascible, and has a 
glib facility for invective. 

Trp: I understand perfectly. 

Guost: If Mr. Hinckman were to see 
me, and find out how long I’ve been 
living here, he’d fly into a rage. 

Trp: I do feel sorry for you. It’s like 
Mr. Hinckman having a double, and 
I suppose it’s only natural for a man 
to become angry at finding that 
someone is impersonating him. 

Guost: Oh, the cases are not similar at 
all. A double lives on the earth with 
a man; and, being just like him, he 
makes all sorts of trouble. It is dif- 
ferent with me. 

Trp: I fail to see how. 

Guost: I am not here to live with Mr. 
Hinckman. I am here to take his 
place. Now, it would make John 
Hinckman very angry to know that. 
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Don’t you think it would? 

Tep: Extremely! 

Guost: Now that he is away, I can re- 
lax. And I can talk to you casually. 
I have frequently wanted to talk to 
you, but did not dare for fear Mr. 
Hinckman would hear you, and 
want to know why you were talking 
to yourself. 

Trp: But wouldn’t he hear you? 

Guost: Oh, no! There are times when 
any one may see me, but no one 
hears me except the person to whom 
I address myself. 

Trp: But why do you wish to speak to 
me? 

Guost: Because I like to talk to some- 
one like yourself, whose mind is so 
troubled and perturbed that you are 
not likely to be frightened by a visit 
from one of us. But I particularly 
wanted to ask you to do me a favor. 

Tep: Anything but the impossible. 

Guost: There is every possibility that 
John Hinckman will live a long time, 
and my position is becoming insuf- 
ferable. So I wish to get transferred, 
and J think you may be of use to me. 

Trp: Transferred! What do you mean 
by that? 

Guost: Simply this: Now that I have 
started on my career I have got to 
be the ghost of somebody, and, 
naturally, I want to be the ghost of a 
man who is really dead. 

Trp: That should be easy enough. Op- 
portunities must continually occur. 

Guost (Quickly): Not at all! Not at all! 
You have no idea what a rush there 
is for situations of this kind. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs there are 
crowds of applications for the ghost- 
ship. 
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Ten: I had no idea that such a state of 
things existed. There ought to be 
some regular system, or order of 
precedence, by which you could all 
take your turns like customers in a 
barber’s shop. 

Guost: That would never do at all! 
Some of us would have to wait for- 
ever. There is always a great rush 
whenever a good ghostship offers 
itself. 

Trp: And, I suppose, there are some 
positions no one would care for. 
Guost: There you have it. Take me — 

I was in too much of a hurry, and as 
a result I got myself into my present 
disagreeable predicament. And so I 

want your help. 

Ten: Gladly, but what can I do? 

Guost: Well, you get around a bit. 
You might know of a case where an 
opportunity was not generally ex- 
pected, but which might present it- 
self at any moment. If you would 
give me a short notice, I know I 
could arrange for a transfer. 

Trp: Thank you, but I’m not actively 
considering dying. 

Guost: You don’t understand, sir. I 
hoped that you might give me some 
information; and, in turn, I shall be 
very glad to help you in your love 
affair. 

Trp: You seem to know a great deal. 

Guost: Yes, I know all about how you 
feel. Madeline is a very fine girl. 
You could do much worse. A trifle 
stand-offish, but don’t let that deter 
you. Pursue her, for I think she likes 
you. 

Trp: Thanks for the tip. 

Guost: What time is it? 

Trp: Four o’clock. 
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Guost (Yawns): I’m dead — figura- 
tively. Time for me to disappear. 
Good night. 

Trp: Drop in anytime. 

Guost: I must go, but I’ll see you to- 
morrow night. 

Trp: Where? 

Guostr: Somewhere. And remember — 
you help me, and I’ll help you. 

Music: Repeat preceding theme. Forte 
and fade under. 

Trp: I said nothing to Madeline about 
the ghost. However, I did decide to 
speak my mind to her regarding my 
love. What with her uncle away, 
now was the time. As I rehearsed my 
proposal, the thought raced through 
my mind: What if she should refuse 
me? A horrible thought! That eve- 
ning I was sitting with Madeline in 
the moonlit porch. It was nearly ten 
o’clock. 

Music: Out into: 

Sounp: Frogs in background. 

MabDE LINE: Do you wonder I don’t like 
leaving here, even for a day. It’s so 
peaceful, nothing to disturb one. 

Trp: I can well imagine this would be 
a most wonderful place to pass the 
rest of one’s life. 

MADELINE: What with this place being 
so far from everything and with 
Uncle Johnny’s unpredictable qual- 
ities, we very rarely have guests. 

Tep (Suggesting): Especially young 
men? 

Mape.ine: Especially young men. 
Uncle’s grown to depend on me to 
such an extent, I don’t think any 
young man would stand a ghost of a 
chance. 

Trp (Dry fashion): That’s a figure of 
speech I don’t enjoy hearing. 











MAaDELINE (Puzzled): What do you 
mean? 

Tep: Nothing. Just rambling. 

MADELINE (Murmurs): Such a wonder- 
ful night. Not another soul to break 
in on us. 

Music: Repeat same ethereal theme. 
Sneak it in and hold. 

Trp (Down): Just as I was about to 
follow up this advantage, I looked 
up. Not a dozen feet away was the 
ghost. He was sitting on the railing, 
dangling his feet. He was behind 
Madeline, but almost in front of me. 
The ghost had told me he would see 
me this night, but I did not think he 
would pick this particular moment. 
Evidently he saw I was startled. He 
waved familiarly. 

Music: Out. 

Guost: Don’t be afraid. I shan’t let 
her see me; and she can’t hear me 
speak unless I address myself to her, 
which I do not intend to do. It 
seems to me that you are not getting 
along very well with your affair. If I 
were you, I’d speak out without 
waiting any longer. 

MaDELINE: You know, Ted, I should 
be tired, but I’m not; just contented 
like a cat. 

Guost (Triumphantly): What did I 
tell you! 

MADELINE: You are rather nice. 

Guost: That proves my point. You’ll 
never have a better chance. There 
are no interruptions. I won’t listen. 
Now don’t look so stubborn. If you 
were to ask me, I’d say the lady 
seems very disposed to listen to you 
very favorably; that is, if she ever 
intends to do so. 

MabDELINE (Softly): Ted, you’re very 











quiet. What are you thinking about? 

Guost (Eagerly): Listen to her, just 
listen. Now is your chance. Speak 
up. There is no knowing when John 
Hinckman will go away again. If I 
were in your place, I should never 
dare to propose to Hinckman’s 
niece if he were anywhere about the 
place. If he should catch anyone, 
he’d be a terrible man to encounter. 

Tep (Jmpulsively): I cannot bear to 
think of him. 

MapeE.IneE: Think of whom? 

Tep (Flabbergasted) : Er, the — that... 
that Frank Vilars. 

MADELINE: It’s not your business to 
speak that way about Frank Vilars. 
You don’t know him. 

Trp: Oh, yes, I’ve met him. Can’t say 
as how I like him. 

Mabe INE: He is a very pleasant young 
man. 

TeEp: He’s an ass. 

Mave tine: And he has a very gracious 
personality. 

Trp: Fatuous fool! 

MabDELINE: I’ve only been in his com- 
pany a half-dozen times. 

TED (Mutters): Six times too many. 

MabDELIneE: He expects to be elected to 
Congress this fall. He will do well, if 
elected, for when Frank Vilars has 
anything to say he knows just how 
and when to say it. And that is more 
than one can say about most people. 
I admire directness in a person. 

Trp: I know it’s wrong to have such 
ideas about someone I scarcely 
know, but I can’t help it. 

Guost (Moans): Oh, no, no! There 
you go putting your foot into it. Be 
tactful. You shouldn’t speak aloud 

to me that way, or you'll get your- 
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self into a peck of trouble. I want to 
see everything go well with you. 
If it does you may be disposed to 
help me, especially if I should be of 
any assistance to you, which I hope 
to be. (Anziously) I suppose you’ve 
heard nothing that might be of ad- 
vantage to me. If you have any 
thing to tell me, I can wait until you 
are alone. I will come to you tonight 
in your room, or I will stay here 
until the lady goes away. 

TEp (Angrily): You needn’t wait here, 
you meddling idiot. I have nothing 
at all to say to you. 

MADELINE (Blazing): I talk too much! 
Wait here! What do you suppose I 
am waiting here for? Nothing to say 
to me indeed! I should think so. 
What should you have to say to me! 
Nothing! 

Tep: Madeline, please let me explain. 

MADELINE (Fading): You’re a very 
rude person, and I don’t like you. 
Good night. 

Trp (Fiercely): Look here, Ghost, look 
at the mess you’ve caused. You’ve 
ruined everything. Now I don’t 
stand a chance with her. If it hadn’t 
been for you — (Faltering) Oh, 
what’s the difference anyhow. 

Guost: Indeed, you’re wrong. I tried 
only to encourage you, to assist you, 
and it’s your own folly that’s caused 
the trouble. I warned you not to ad- 
dress me in front of her. 

Trp (Gloomily): She’ll never speak to 
me again, let alone accept my 
proposal. 

GuoseE (Cheerfully): Such mistakes can 
be explained. Chin up! Shoulder to 
the wheel! Best foot forward! En 
avant! Tally-ho! 
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Music: Repeat ethereal theme. Forte 
and under. 

Tep: He vanished from the porch rail- 
ing like a bursting soap bubble. I 
went to bed, but saw no apparitions 
that night, except those of despair 
and misery. How could I explain my 
behavior to Madeline? I couldn’t 
tell her it was because of her uncle’s 
ghost. The next day was fine, neither 
too cool nor too warm. The breezes 
were gentle, and nature smiled. I 
saw Madeline at the breakfast table 
for a few seconds. She was neither 
too cool nor too warm and she didn’t 
smile. I was downcast and wretched. 
Late that afternoon, having returned 
from an aimless stroll, I heard 
Madeline on the telephone. 

Music: Out. 

MapDELINE: Yes, darling. Yes, every- 
thing is fine. Who? (Gloomily) Oh, 
yes, he’s around somewhere. / think 
highly of him? I most certainly do 
not. Not a chance of that happening. 
I'll admit that at first I thought he 
was very pleasant. But I’ve changed 
my mind. Well, for one thing he’s 
rude. Now, now, Uncle Johnny! 
You will not throw him out! Calm 
down! Any important news? You'll 
be back tomorrow — or possibly 
tonight. Fine! ’By, Uncle Johnny. 
Thank you for calling. 

Music: A doleful theme. Sneak and 
hold under. 

Trp: I watched Madeline as she put 
down the phone and ascended the 
sweeping staircase. Her conversation 
with her uncle plunged me deeper 
into the doldrums. As I turned, I 
saw the ghost sitting in the library. 
He was reading a magazine and 











smoking one of Uncle Johnny’s best 

Havanas. He gazed up, almost de- 

liberately, and cordially waved to 

me. 

Music: Out. 

Guost: Good afternoon to you. Superb 
day. Did you have a pleasant stroll? 
I was going to join you, but I became 
engrossed in this article on ghosts. 
(Exclamation of disgust) Lot of 
nonsense! The chap that wrote it 
doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. I tell you, oftentimes the re- 
searchers on these magazines do a 
mighty superficial job. 

Tep (Jrritably): The devil with you 
and your magazine. 

Guost: We’re in a bad temper this 
afternoon. 

Trp: And so would you be if you were 
going through what I am. Did you 
hear her telephone conversation? 

Guost: Every word of it. You know, 
she loves you, that girl does. 

TED: She detests me. 

Guost: You don’t understand much 
about women. 

Trp: And of course you do. 

Guost (Atrily): Indeed, yes. 

Trp: Well, my chances are washed up. 

Guost: Not if you act swiftly. 

Trp: And get swiftly tossed out on my 
ear by either her or Uncle Johnny? 
No, thanks. (Pause) Well, what do 
you intend to do? 

Gxost: Finish my cigar. 

TEp: Look here, you said that you were 
going to help me. And have you? 

Gxost: No! And, conversely, have you 
helped me obtain my transfer? 

Trp: No. 

Guost: A stalemate. Sure you won’t 
have a cigar? 








TeEp (Angrily): No! 

Guost: Please modulate your voice. I 
have a headache. 

Trep: John Hinckman will be home 
tomorrow, and possibly tonight. 
Guost (Wearily): Oh, dear me! That 
awful man poking around the house, 
bellowing like a tired fish wife. My 

whole day is spoiled. 

Trp: We’ve got to do something. 

Guost: Suppose I do a bit of investi- 
gating. 

Tep: We haven’t time. 

Guost: My dear sir, in my own not in- 
considerable world, time, as you 
mortals generally measure it, is no 
pressing factor. What takes you days 
to accomplish, I can do in the space 
of minutes. Before I go, may I sug- 
gest you start re-negotiating with 
the young lady. Ta-ta! 

Music: The ethereal theme. Forte and 
fade. 

Tep: The moonlit porch was de- 
serted that evening. I found Made- 
line in the library. She was reading, 
but I went in and sat near her. 
Minutes ticked away. The silence 
was as heavy as my heart. At last she 
put down her book. 

Music: Out 

MADELINE (Expectantly): Yes, Ted? 

Tep: I feel that I should explain my 
actions of last night. 

MapDELINE: I’ve asked for none. 

Trp: Nevertheless, I feel you should 
know. 

MADELINE: I’m not interested in 
listening to an explanation. (Femi- 
nine curiosity asserting itself) That 
is I don’t think I’m interested. 

Tep: Last night I said — 

MApDELINE: You called me a meddling 
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idiot, and said you had nothing at 
all to say to me. And now you wish 
to apologize. 

Trp: I do not, for I owe you no 
apology. 

MapELINeE: If I cared to accept an 
apology, I would say very definitely 
you owe me one. 

Tep: But I wasn’t — that is, I didn’t 
address the remarks to you. 

MADELINE (Acidly): You were talking 
to yourself. 

Trp: Yes — I mean, no — that is, not 
exactly. In any case, I wasn’t talking 
to you. 

MADELINE: I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you’re rambling about, but 
one thing certain, you were ex- 
tremely rude. 

TED (Quitely): When a person admires 
someone, he isn’t rude to her. Last 
night you said you admired direct- 
ness in a person. Believe me, I want 
to be direct with you. 

MaAbDELINE: Then why aren’t you? 

Trp: If it weren’t for a certain ob- 
stacle, I’d speak so plainly that you 
couldn’t fail to understand. 

MADELINE (Kindly): Is that obstacle 
my uncle? 

Ten: In a way it’s connected with him. 

MapDELINE: Uncle Johnny isn’t as dif- 
ficult as one would imagine. 

Trep: I... I wish I could speak. If 
only that obstacle could be removed. 

MADELINE (Slight fade): Ted, what’s 
wrong? Where are you going? 

Music: Ethereal theme. Sneak and hold 
under. 

Trp: As I stepped through the door, 
in the hall, coming toward me, I saw 
the ghost. He was wildly excited and 
waved his arms above his head. My 


heart fell. With the appearance of 
that impertinent apparition, every 
hope fled from me. 

Music: Out. 

Guost (Excitedly): I have news for 
you, sir. Much has happened. 

Trp (Bitterly): You always show up at 
the worst possible moment. 

MaDELINE (Away): Ted, did you say 
something? 

Guost: Lower your voice, or she’ll hear 
you. 

Trp (Sotto): Go away. Disappear. 

Guost: Indeed I will not. Get back 
into the library. 

Tep: Stop shoving me. 

Guost: Quiet! Get back into the li- 
brary and propose. 

Trp: Have you lost your head? 

Guost: No, but I’m hoping to do so 
any minute. Now, in you go. I'll 
explain everything and will keep out 
of sight. Only don’t answer me. 

MaDELINE (Fading in): Ted, you look 
as if you’d seen a ghost. 

Tep:I...1... I’m fine, Madeline. 

MADELINE: Sit down here next to me. 

Guost (Fiercely): You heard her — 
sit! Oh, sir, look at the way she 
looks at you in hurt silence. Act, 
man, act! Do you know that John 
Hinckman is at the station. He’ll be 
here in fifteen minutes. If you are 
going to propose, you’d better do it 
in a hurry. But this is not what I 
came to tell you. 

Trp: What have you to say to me? 

MADELINE (Surprised): What should I 
say, Ted? Isn’t it your place to talk? 

Guost: Don’t answer me, I warn you. 
Listen now — I have glorious news. 
At last I am transferred. I’ve just 
received word of it. Some post in 








Surope, and I’m to be a general or a 

count or some such thing. It’s a very 
fine ghostship. My friends instantly 
applied for me, and obtained my 
transfer. So I am off before that hor- 
rid Hinckman arrives. The moment 
I reach my new position, I shall put 
off his hated semblance. Good-bye. 
Don’t look so sad! You can’t 
imagine how glad I am to be the real 
ghost of somebody. 

Tep: Oh, I wish to Heaven you were 
mine! 

MapeE.LINE (Joyfully): I am _ yours, 
darling, for I love you just as much 
as you love me. 

Music: A romantic theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

Tep: John Hinckman, surprisingly 
enough, wasn’t as difficult as Made- 
line and I had imagined he would be. 
As a matter of record, we were mar- 
ried two months later. It was a fine 
wedding, prefaced by an unusual 
incident. It happened this way: A 
few minutes before the ceremony I 
was in my room. Suddenly a shadow 
crossed the wall. Startled, I whirled. 
A uniformed and much be-medaled 
man stood facing me. 

Music: Out. 

Guost: Good afternoon. 

Trp: I believe you’ve made a mistake. 
This is my room. 

Guost: I’ve made no mistake. I know 
this room as well as you. Come now, 
don’t you remember me? 

Tep (Puzzled): Your voice is familiar, 
and that’s all. 

Guost: It’s this uniform and this new 
face I’m wearing. 

Trp (Stunned): No! I don’t believe it! 

Guost: It’s quite true. It’s your old 


friend, the former ghost of that old 
windbag, Uncle John Hinckman. 

Trp: Welcome home! 

Guost: This is not my home, thank 
you. 

Tep: I’m being married in a few 
minutes. 

Guost: That’s one reason I’m here. I 
felt I should be present, for after all I 
did have a hand in helping you and 
the young lady get together. 

Trp: Indeed you did, and thank you. 

Guost: Glad to do it. 

Tep: That uniform, what is it? 

Guost: Awful, isn’t it? And all these 
silly medals. I get round-shouldered 
carrying them around. 

Tep (Cautiously): Are you the ghost 
of a doorman? 

Guost: I’m the ghost of a Russian 
general. 

Trp: Not really. 

Guost: Yes. As usual I was too hasty. 
I accepted my present ghostship 
without investigating all the details. 
As a result I found myself living in 
Moscow, Russia. What a cold place 
it is. I’m thrown into daily contact 
with the strangest people. And look 
at this sour face I now wear. I do 
think it’s even worse than John 
Hinckman’s. 

Tep (Laughing): Come now, it can’t be 
as bad as all that. 

Guost: Don’t spend your honeymoon 
in Russia. 

Trp: Advice accepted. Now what? 

Guost: I’ll remain for your wedding. 

Trp: And the reception. 

Guost: The guests might not under- 
stand, and then I’d have to put up 
with that awful John Hinckman. 
The other reason I’m back is to in- 
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vestigate the possibility of a transfer. 

Tep: What! Another? 

Guost: Yes. After all, one can stand 
just so much of Russia. And now I'll 
leave you to yourself. Good luck. 

Trp: By the way, you didn’t tell me to 
what ghostship you’re being trans- 
ferred. 

Guost: It will be in Washington, D. C. 
There’s a politician down there 
who’s been dead on his feet for many 
years. 

Music: Up to curtain. Fade for: 

Trep (Musing): I never did hear from 
him again, and I have no way of 
knowing whether or not he obtained 
his Washington ghostship. It may be 
that he is still shuttling from one 
bureau to the next, seeking endorse- 
ments and filling out forms. 

Music: Up full to end. 

THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





Tue HauntEeD CLOTHESLINE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for the Carlins and 
the Monahans. Julie has a bandana 
around her hair. Ronnie has on a sweater. 
The Ghost wears hose, full bloomers and a 
tunic. 

Properties: Shirt, skirt, blouse, sheet and 
other clothes for line, wash basket, drums 
or sheet of metal to make crashing sound. 

Setting: The back yard of the Carlin home, A 
clothesline is stretched across the stage 
with a sheet in the center, and a blouse and 
skirt near it. Bushes may be placed at the 
downstage corners of the stage, and a white 
picket fence may run along the back of the 
stage. 

Lighting: The stage should be dim, with a spot- 
ight on the center. The lights go out when 
the Ghost leaves, and then come on again. 


DAUGHTER OF THE Gops 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Handkerchief, glasses, apron. 

Setting: The living room of the Star home. At 
center is a sofa. Downstage right is a large 
chair, downstage left, a small table. On the 
table are Mr. Star’s glasses and some papers. 
Near the table is another chair. Other 
chairs and tables may be placed about the 
room. Door at right leads to hall and street, 
door at left to rest of house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Howarp’s Forwarp Pass 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Howard wears bathrobe and slip- 
pers. The rest of the characters wear 
modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Handkerchief, thermometer, paper 
tissues, book, papers, pitcher, glass, grocery 
bag, glass of fruit juice. 

Setting: A typical boy’s bedroom, with college 
banners and girls’ pictures on the walls. 
Upstage center is a bed, near it a night 
table. Upstage left is a dresser with a large 
mirror. Bookcases, a desk, and some chairs 
may be placed in room if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Aut Is Nor Gop 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 
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Properties: Dust cloth, paper, large shopping 
bag, skeins of yarn, subscription blank, 
bread and butter, bowl of soup, bill, maga- 
zine, pencil, cake box, paper bag, tray, 
cake, dishes of ice cream. 

Setting: The Saunders’ living room. It is com- 
fortable and attractive. Upstage center is 
a fireplace. Against the right wall stands a 
large old-fashioned desk with books, papers 
and a telephone. Upstage from the desk is 
an easy chair with a small table near it. 
On either side of the fireplace are large arm- 
chairs. Near the armchairs are tables with 
magazines on top of them. Door at left 
leads to rest of house, door to right leads to 
a reception hall and front door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Guosts ON GUARD 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Briggs wears a housedress. 
Mr. Briggs is dressed in a white shirt and 
sheets. Harry wears a shirt and short 
trousers until Mr. Briggs dresses him as a 
ghost. The rest of the children wear 
masquerade costumes and masks. 

Properties: Scene 1: Pins, rope. Scene 2: 
Paper bags, laundry soap, tick-tack, noise- 
maker, rope. 

Setting: Scene 1: The living room of the 
Briggs’ home. The room may be furnished 
with a few chairs and a table. Scene 2: In 
front of the Briggs’ home. A few ‘‘bushes”’ 
or ‘trees’ are all that is necessary. Note: 
If desired, this play may be produced with- 
out any scenery at all. 
ighting: Scene 1: Bright lights. Scene 2: 
: ae lights or a dark stage with a spot- 
ight. 


Bryonp THULE 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The men wear hose and long- 
sleeved doublets. Christopher and Barthol- 
omew are dressed in dark green, Hawkins, 
faded blue, the apprentices, drab gray, 
De Savona, dark brown. Savona’s 
costume is looser and longer than the others, 
and he wears square-toed leather sandals. 
The Signora wears a long-sleeved square- 
necked dress with a long bodice and full 
skirt. About her waist is an ornamental 
— with a long key chain dangling in 
— Hawkins has a money bag at his 

t. 

Properties: Quill pen, ink bottle, account 
book, heavy net, basket of charcoal, three 
small oranges, plain-colored cloth, coins. 
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Setiing: The shop of Francesco De Savona in 
the wharf area of Genoa. Various articles 
of ships’ gear, such as nets, small anchors, 
and oars are hanging on the walls. Upstage 
right is a high desk on which are a bottle of 
ink and a large account book. A tall wicker 
basket of charcoal stands near the desk. 
Low stools are placed about the shop. Door 
to right leads to street, door to left, to 
warehouse. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


RAPUNZEL 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: During the first two scenes Rapun- 
zel wears a wig of long blond hair and a full- 
skirted gown with lace at the throat and 
wrists; in the last scene she is barefoot and 
has on an old gown and another wig. The 
Prince wears a rich-looking tunic and tight- 
fitting trousers during Scenes 1 and 2, and 
in Scene 3 he wears a tattered cloak. The 
Witch is dressed in a long black cloak and 
may wear a black pointed hat. The Old 
Man and Woman are simply dressed in 
peasant costumes. 

Properties: Scene 2: Dishes, basket, scissors, 
ladder of cord, staff. Scene 3: Knife, 
vegetables. 

Setting: Scene 1: A small room in a tower. At 
left there is a large window. Upstage is a 
small cot with a plain wooden bureau beside 
it. At right is a small wooden table and two 
plain chairs, and on top of the table is a 
lamp. Scene 2: The same. The window is 
open. Scene 3: A desert. At right is a small 
hut with a large doorway. 

Lighting: In Scene 1 the lighting should be 
dim. At the beginning of Scene 2 it is 
bright, then fades as indicated in text. In 
Scene 3 the lighting is very bright. 


Doctor Know ALL 

Characters: 8 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Doctor Killpain wears a white coat. 
Miss Wartynoz is dressed in a fancy cos- 
tume trimmed with ribbons and lace. 
Farmer Crabb is dressed in ordinary farm- 
er’s garb in Scene 1; later he wears a long 
black coat. The rest of the characters are 
dressed in costumes suggesting their indi- 
vidual peculiarities. 

Properties: Purse with silver piece for Mrs. 
Akingbak; five pieces of silver for Mr. 
Brokenlimb; silver piece for Mrs. Feelin- 
good ; lorgnettes and ten pieces of silver for 
Miss Wartynoz; five copper pieces for Dr. 
Killpain ; feather duster, broom, and bonnet 
for Mary; old straw hat and high silk hat 
for Crabb; trays of food for Crafty and 
Cunning; covered dish for Crook. 
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Setting: Scene 1: Doctor Killpain’s office. 
There is a desk for the Doctor, and chairs 
are placed near it for the patients. Scene 2: 
Farmer Crabb’s living room. There is a 
large table in the center. On one wall there 
is a window, and near it some hooks on 
which are hanging a bonnet and two of 
Crabb’s hats. Other chairs and tables are 
placed around the room to suggest a living 
room. Scene 3: Mr. Gotrock’s dining room. 
In the center is a large dining table with 
two chairs. On one wall there is a window 
with expensive looking drapes. Various 
pieces of furniture and bric-a-brac should 
be placed around the room to indicate that 
it is in the home of a rich man. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tae Lrrrie Wircn Wo Triep 

Characters: 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Dorothy and Helen wear everyday 
clothes. The witches are dressed in capes 
and tall pointed hats; each witch costume is 
a different color. Fanny has a piece of red 
flannel around her neck. Winnie has a 
dress on underneath her cape. 

Properties: Broomsticks, broom. 

Setting: The kitchen of Dorothy’s home. A 
table and chairs are upstage center, and 
other appropriate furniture may be placed 
about the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


GREEN Lear’s LESSON 

Characters: 2 male; the leaves may be either 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The leaves wear capes and match- 
ing hats of different colors. Green Leaf 
wears a green suit and later puts on red 
cape. Winter Wind is dressed in white and 
gray, and has a long thin cape made of 
gauze across his shoulders. Jack Frost 
wears tight fitting brown trousers, a green 
jacket, and a pointed cap. 

Properties: Paint buckets, paint brush, box, 
scarf, beads, clip, red cloak for Green Leaf. 

Setting: The forest. All that is needed is a 
tree trunk. Bushes, shrubs, vines and 
other trees may be added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Higuway TRAIL 
Characters: 7 male. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. : 
Costumes: The truck drivers wear plaid shirts 
and old trousers. Bill has on a chef’s white 
coat. Mr. Wheeler wears an overcoat and 
hat. 


-. Properties: Dishes, cups, food. 




















Just Published! 
100 Plays 
for Children 


Edited by A. S. Burack 


In convenient book form—a 
giant collection of royalty-free 
plays for primary and inter- 


mediate grades. 


One hundred easy-to-act plays 
on a wide variety of subjects: 
holidays (both traditional and 
modern), patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy, 
science, health, etc. 


Collected in this one volume are one 
hundred of the most popular plays 
ever published for primary and inter- 
mediate grades in PLAYS, the Drama 
Magazine for Young People. A well- 
balanced assortment, rich in useful ma- 
terial for holidays and special occasions 
and containing a large selection of good 
non-royalty plays for classroom and 
assembly presentation. Simple and in- 
expensive stagings are indicated for all 
the plays, and production notes give 
details on costuming and properties. 


Teachers, dramatic directors, and li- 
brarians will find 100 PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN the most valuable single 
source of new entertaining dramas to 
fit every program and every need. A 
treasury of plays for young people! 


886 pages $4.75 


At your bookseller or postpaid from 
PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Setting: Bill’s Diner. Tables and chairs are 
placed about room. Counter is upstage 
center. Door to right leads outside. 
Typical signs giving prices of food are hung 
on the walls. Phone is next to counter. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Jack-O-LaNTERN 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; animals may be 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Billy wears everyday suit. Jack-O- 
Lantern also has on an everyday suit, but 
over his head is a paper bag with a face cut 
out of it. Witch is p sa in black with a 
tall pointed hat and cape. The animals 
wear appropriate costumes: Squirrel may 
have a long bushy tail; Bunny, long ears 
and a cotton tail; Chipmunk, a white stripe 
down his back; Owl, black wings pinned to 
his arms. 

rraperting: Broom for Witch; spectacles for 


Setting: A clearing in the woods. There is a 
log slightly left of center. Shrubs and vines 
may be placed around stage, and a back- 
drop of trees might be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for...... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 

(1 Ienclose $.......... C) Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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Recently Published! 
CAREER PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL S, RICHMOND 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. The plays 
were written to help young people understand the requirements and possibilities of 
certain vocations, and to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets 
and liabilities before choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational 

roblem and points up pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the in- 
ormation reliable and timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to 
obscure the action of the play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. 
They have true-to-life characters, the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are 
dramatic and vital. 


The plays in this collection appeared originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young people themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting in, or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 Alt your bookseller or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “‘Free and Inexpensive Materials,’’‘‘The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $4.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street Room P-1028 Chicago 45, Illinois 
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PI 4 YS For Special Occasions 

in OCTOBER 
In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special] occasions published in this issue, sub- 
scribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the celebration of the following events: 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A SAGA OF THE NorseEMEN (For Junior High) 


October 12th — Columbus Day 


FetTers AND Dreams (For Junior High 

I SHatt Sait Acain (For Junior High and Older) 
A Cuitp or Destiny (For Junior High) 
Brave ApmiraL (For Junior High) 

Tue Boy Dreamer (For Junior High) 
ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN Sea (For Junior High) 
Jimmy Co_umBus (For Intermediates) 

GreEaT BEGINNING (For Intermediates) 

Tue Giory He Deserves (For Intermediates) 
For THE GLory OF SPAIN (For Intermediates) 
CoLumMBus SAILS THE Sea (For Intermediates) 
Co_umsBus AwakEs (For In tes) 

Son or Co_umBus (For Prima 

THEIR Majesties’ COMMAND 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
Tue Statue Speaks (Radio Play) 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
First FrEepom (Radio Play) 


October 30th — Halloween 
GHOST IN THE House (For Junior High) 
THE House Is HaunTep (For Intermediates) 
THE Broomstick Beauty (For Junior High) 
Horrors, INCORPORATED (For Junior High and older) 
Tue Sort-Heartep Guost (For Junior High) 
THE Youncest Witcu (For Junior High) 
HIGHLAND Lap (For Junior High) 
Meet Mr. Witcu (For Intermediates) 
Broom Market Day (For Intermediates) 
THe Witch WuHo Wasn’t (For Primary Grades) 
Tue Witcu Doctor (For Primary Grades) 
IcHABOoD Ripes AGAIN (Radio play) 
THe New Broom (For Intermediates 
UNDER THE Harvest Moon (For Intermediates) 
THe Witcn’s PumMPKIN (For Intermediates) 
Patsy SHows THEM (For Intermediates) 
THE HALLOWEEN WisHEs (For Primary Grades) 
Rep Macic (For Primary Grades) 
THE Macic — cK-O-LANTERN (For ea, Grades) 
THe Macic Pumpkin (For Primary G 
Oxp Lapy Witcn’s Party (For Pulmary Gr Cr 
THE Cat WHo WanTED To Rupe A Broom (For Pr aE Grades) October, 1944 
THIRTEEN AND HALLOWEEN (For Primary Grades) October, 1944 
Tue Litr_e Witcu Wuo Forcort (For Primary Grades) 
Tue Macic Spet (For Primary Grades)... . October, 1943 
Any oft as well as those in ent issues, 
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PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














